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OPPORTUNITY 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 

I answer not, and I return no more! 


JOHN J. INGALLS. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


With all the pomp and splendor be- 
fitting the climax of the royal wedding 
festivities. King Alfonso of Spain and 

Princess Victoria of Bat- 
Bomb Throwing :onberg, niece of King 
in 
Spain. ried on Thursday, May 
31, in the Church of St. Jeronimo El 
Real. The procession of Spanish and 
European royalty rivaled in brilliancy 
the most glorious days in the annals of 
the Spanish kingdom. But the day was 
not to pass unmarred, for the public re- 
joicings over the marriage had a terribly 
dramatic sequel at 2:30 o’clock as a bomb 
thrown from an upper window exploded 
with deadly effect near the coach occu- 
pied by the king and queen. The royal 
pair escaped by a freak of chance an 
electric wire deflecting the bomb, but at 
least sixteen persons, most of them be- 
ing of the personal and military escort, 
and the others spectators, were killed. 
Many others were injured, their bodies 
being terribly torn by the explosion. 

The explosion occurred just as_ the 
royal couple were about to enter’ the 
palace. The route of the cortege had 
been diverted from Arsenal street to 
Mayor street, owing to the popular de- 
sires. The procession had just passed 
through Mayor street and was about to 
turn into the Esplanade leading to the 
palace when an explosion shook the 
buildings in the vicinity, stunning a large 
number of people and throwing the cor- 
tege into inextricable confusion. 

The bomb, which was concealed in a 
bouquet, was of polished steel half a 
centimeter thick. It was thrown from 
a third floor window. 

The king and queen showed signs of 
the greatest emotion. Both, however, 
behaved with courage. When they had 
entered another carriage the procession 
was resumed. After the arrest of sev- 
eral persons suspected of implication in 
the attempt on the life of the royal pair, 
aman who is believed to have hurled the 
bomb, Manuel Morales, was arrested at 
Torrejon de Ardos, midway between 
Madrid and Alcala. He was disguised 
as a workman but was recognized and 
arrested by a guard. Immediately Mo- 
rales shot his captor and then killed 
himself. His accomplices are being 
sought by the authorities. 

President Roosevelt on Monday sent 
to congress the report of Commissioner 
Neill and James B. Reynolds on condi- 


tions in the packing 
Report 
P = houses of Chicago, with 
the 


a message urging imme- 
diate legislation to re- 
move the conditions complained of. In 
his message the President says in sub- 
Stance: “The conditions shown by even 
this short inspection to exist in the Chi- 
cago stockyards are revolting. It is im- 
peratively necessary in the interest of 
decency that they should be radically 
changed. The report shows that the 
Stockyards and packing houses are not 
kept even reasonably clean and that the 
method of handling and preparing food 
Products is uncleanly and dangerous to 


Packing Houses 


Edward VII., were mar- 


health. If inspection of meat food prod- 
ucts at all stages of preparation is not 
secured by the passage of legislation 
recommended, I shall feel compelled to 
order that inspection labels and certifi- 
cates on canned products shall not be 
used hereafter. The present law pro- 
hibits the shipment of uninspected meat 
to foreign countries, but there is no pro- 
vision forbidding the shipment of unin- 
spected meats in interstate commerce, 
and thus the avenues of interstate com- 
merce are left open to traffic in diseased 
or spoiled meats. A law is needed which 
will enable the inspectors of the general 
government to inspect and _ supervise 
from the hoof to the can the preparation 
of the meat food product. I call special 
attention to the fact that this report is 
preliminary and that the investigation is 
still unfinished. It is not yet possible 
to report on the alleged abuses in the 
use of deleterious chemical compounds in 
connection with canning and preserving 
meat products, nor on the alleged doctor- 
ing in this fashion of unsalable tainted 
meat.” 

Trouble between Americans and strik- 
ing Mexican miners at Cananea on last 
Friday resulted in the death of three 

Americans and_ sixteen 


Tr I . i ; 
oud gy Mexicans. Cananea is the 
eten great mining camp of 
Mine. 


the Greene Consolidated 
Copper Company. The town has a pop- 
ulation of 23,000 persons, about one- 
fifth of whom are Americans. American 
troops were hurried to the scene of 
trouble but were soon withdrawn on the 
arrival of a company of Mexican rurales 
under Col. Kosterlitsky. The arrival of 
the Mexican troops was the signal for a 
renewal of the riot which, however, was 
soon quelled, and conditions have be- 
come once more normal. 

The first battle between the striking 
coal miners and the guards at the United 
States Coal company mines took place 
at 1 o'clock a. m. on Mon- 


Perey day near Steubenville, 
™ ng ‘oO. Four men, two guards 
Strikers. 


and two strikers, were 
wounded. No one was killed. Of the in- 
jured, two will probably die. Eleven 


others, all guards, are missing. It is 
supposed they have deserted. The 
wounded were foreigners. They were 


taken to Plum Run and are now in the 
hospital tent, being cared for by the com- 
pany. 

The miners had prepared an ambus- 
cade for the guards in the woods, mid- 
way between Plum Run and the Bradley 
mines, and as the sixty-three men, 
marching single file, came along the nar- 
row path, a miner ahead shot in the air. 
At this signal, the 250 strikers who were 
hiding behind the rocks and trees opened 
fire from the hillsides on the guards in 
the hollow. 

Many of the latter at once broke ranks 
and fled back to Plum Run, but others 
stood their ground and returned the fire. 
The battle lasted fifteen minutes. Over 
500 shots were exchanged and the firing 


only ceased after the guards’ ammunition 
had been exhausted. The guards then 
retired from the field and returned to 
Plum Run. 

Arthur Pue Gorman, United States sen- 
ator from Maryland, died suddenly at his 
residence in Washington, D. C., at 9:05 
o’clock on Monday. 
While Senator Gorman 
had been ill for many 
months he had shown 
some improvement lately. Heart trouble 
was the immediate cause of death. His 
illness, which had lasted for several 
months, was not considered serious. 

Up to the moment of death Senator 
Gorman was conscious. He was born in 
Howard county, Maryland, March 11, 
1839, where he attended the public 
schools only for a brief time. In 1852 
he was apointed a page in the United 
States senate, in the employ of which 
he was advanced until he became post- 
master. When removed from this posi- 
tion in 1866 he was appointed collector 
of internal revenue for a Maryland dis- 
trict, holding it until Grant reached the 
presidency. Mr. Gorman then entered 
the Maryland legislature, remaining until 
1880, when he was elected to the United 
States senate to succeed William Pink- 
ney Whyte, taking his seat March 4, 
1881. 


Senator 
Gorman 
Passes Away. 


Senator Joseph R. Burton of Kansas, 
after a conference in Topeka with seyv- 
eral close friends, placed his resignation 
in the hands of Gov. 
Hoch on Monday. The 
resignation was sent to 
the governor shortly be- 
fore noon. The senator is under sen- 
tence to serve a term in prison for graft- 
ing. It was a matter of general report 
that Senator Burton would not resign his 
seat until he had secured the promise of 
the appointment of one of his friends as 
his successor. 


Burton 
Resigns. 


The judicial election on Tuesday re- 
sulted in the choice of the following jus- 
tices of the Supreme 
Court: Alonzo K. 
Vickers, rep.; William 
Farmer, dem.; J. W. 
Wilkin, rep.; J. H. Cartwright, rep.; 
Orrin N. Carter, rep.—Tribute to the mem- 
ory of Carl Schurz was offered at the 
Auditorium on Monday, when a great 
gathering met to do honor to the remem- 
brance of the life, deeds and character 
of the warrior-statesman. The services 
were held under the auspices of twenty 
important Chicago organizations.—The 
Congress of Religion which was organiz- 
ed by Dr. John Henry Barrows at the 
time of the World’s Fair in Chicago, be- 
gan itsannual session on Monday at 
the Abraham Lincoln Center.—Rev. J. P. 
Brushingham, for nine years pastor of the 
First Methodist church, and for twenty 
six years continuously in the ministry in 
this city, will leave his present pulpit 
October 1 to enter a larger and broader 
field of work in the interest of the church 
to which he has devoted his life. 


Events in 
Chicago. 
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In Essentials, UNITY; In Non-Essentials, LIBERTY; In all Things, CHARITY 


PROPHETS AND THEIR 
MESSAGES. 


THE 


In another column will be found a let 
om Bre Moffett, to whose reading 

\ nvite attention It was a personal 
etter, but as it raises questions of more 


terest we have secured 


han personal in 


from its writer permission to use it and 
make some comments upon If 

Bro, Moffett is one of our best-known 
ind most highly esteemed preachers. In 
the midst of an unusually active caree! 
extending over many years, he has still 
found time to do a large amount of read 
ing in fields relating to biblical scholat 
hip al Christian doctrine Moreover! 
he is no 1 controversialist, who loves 
the clash, of arguments, nor a polemic 
who thrives on disputation. It is ther 
fore a pleasure to receive this letter 
ontaining as it does so much of com 
mendation, so little of criticism, and 


written wholly in a brotherly and candid 


spirit 
We will pass over a number of minoi 
points in the letter, of which, if time and 


space permitted, some small criticism 


such as the assumption 


might be made 

of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews 
he reading “his son’ for a son” in 
Heb 1 and what appears to be a mis 


apprehension of Georgs Adam Smith's 
position on prophecy, though neither 
these nor the other points that might be 


noted impair the argument—and come at 
onee to the question of chief moment, 
Wherein consists the unique value and 
authority of the writings of those holy 


men who spoke as they were impelled by 


the divine Spirit 
Bro. Moffett 


ciation of the 


appre- 
method 
writers 
Scripture in cleat and 
the men in the 
that this 
danger 
“divinely 


while voicing his 


modern historical 


of biblical study which sets the 
of Holy 
wives us a 
ight of their age, yet fears 


method 


relief 


knowledge of 


very near the 


covers 


line at which they cease to be 


inspired and become only excellent 


preachers We should like to point out 
to him the fact that the surest method 
of discovering the transcendent nature 
of the prophetic ministry is by a Just 


appreciation of the human character and 


environment of the men whose lives are 
interwoven with it The more the hu- 
man element in prophecy is studied the 
more clear does it become that it does 


stress of 


“divine 


not explain all the facts. No 
upon “inspiration,’ 
the word of 


emphasis 

speaking 
attempt to explain the phe 
convinc- 
student as the that 
common life of 


guidance ol 
God” in the 
ever so 


nomena of prophecy is 


ing to the discovery 
these men, living the 
their times, belonging to the 
ders of society and the different political 
parties, yet the God for 
their generation and others yet to come 
proclaimed it with such passion and 


various or 


saw purpose of 


an¢ 
urgency that some at least of the people 
them heed, and the way thus 
opened for the fuller discovery of God 
through later prophets and in the Christ. 


gave was 


This unique fact in the life and work 
of these men is, for lack of a more defi- 
nite term, called inspiration. Of this 
word the Bible itself provides us no defi 
nition. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment imply that it was a quality im- 
plicit in the writings of the Old Testa 
ment, and even in those other works, 


the canon of Scripture, 


not included in 


but still profitable for teaching and dis- 
cipline 

It is manifest that inspiration did not 
ie in the verbal form of the message 
either of the prophets or the apostles. 


We presume Bro. Moffett would not urge 
view, Which so little meets the facts 


texts 


this 
of the Bible 
on which 


although he quotes the 


} defenders of 


the remaining 


verbal inspiration base their arguments 

Nor does it better satisfy the condi- 
tlons to suppose that the prophets were 
divinely set within the sealed and guard- 
ed precincts of a separate realm from 
that in which other men abode, so that 
by some galvanic process their lives 
took on virtues otherwise impossible, 
and from this protected and _ insulated 
ground they spoke Equally unconvinc- 
ing is the attempt to show that at some 
time they were inspired, and at other 
times had but ordinary powers The 
classic passage (I Cor. 7:25), to which 


appeal is usually made by the advocates 
of this view, implies nothing of the kind 
distinguishes between the 
which had been re- 
Lord Jesus, and his own 
any 


Paul here 
body of teaching 
from the 
which in the 
instruction on the subject, he 


express 


ceived 
judgment, absence of 
legacy of 


felt free to 


Every attempt to remove these holy 
men from the common life of their times 
robs them of power and makes their 


less effective to the man of to 


messages 


day 

It is the glory of Israel's life that in 
this small nation, set in a unique and 
providential environment, there appear 
ed from time to time men who through 


personal experiences or natural qualities 
receiving the divine 
lives and giving it ut 


were capable ot 
into their 


message 


terance They became to their genera 
tion the “word made flesh.” In the meas 
ure of their capacity, and within the 
limitations of their own natures, they 


saw and revealed the vision of God, “at 
fragmentary por- 
were called 


times and in 
tions.” To this service they 
of God, through such experiences as left 


various 


them no room for question. And the 
message of God, as they understood it, 
not perfect, but the fullest they could 
receive, they made known. It was the 


Spirit of God within them which dowered 
them for their and yet left them 
free to accomplish it in their own way. 
God they heard in their 
their words clothed 
They spoke as having au- 


task, 
This voice of 
souls. By it 
power. 


were 
with 
thority. 

The difficulty with any doctrine of in- 
spiration which insists that the prophets 
were the infallible spokesmen of the di- 
vine that it not meet the 
test of facts. They were men who in 
various degrees were competent to com- 
prehend and declare the divine purpose 
and where they were in error or fell short 


will, is does 


of the truth, another prophet later on 
made the matter clear The value of 
their work lies not in one insistence 


upon inspiration as a quality differentiat- 
ing them from men, but in the 
truth which they spoke. We need never 
take thought to safeguard these inen by 
arguments for their uniqueness as reli- 
gious teachers. That quality becomes 
apparent in the messages they delivered. 
They were confident they spoke the di- 
their generation. They 
the “burden of the Lord” 


other 


word for 
that 


vine 
insisted 


The differen 


was upon taem Weer 
them and the thousand othe »phets 
who claimed as much, but me the 
denunciations of the true prophets, Jay 
not in the claims of either, | he an 
peal to conscience and life wl mad 
the latter a power for righteousness, We 
accept the inspiration of prop teach 
ing because we perceive its th and 
urgency To this test we always ring 
it before we are convinced th: t is ip. 


spired. 
our Lord. 


The same is true of the words of 
We accept them as diving a 
cause they find us and 
to the new life They are 
the proofs of his divinity 

We have not written thus 
vert any Bro. Moffet 
his letter, for there is little in 
we cannot give hearty assent 
point out the fact that the m« 
he fears is likely to 


show u he way 


contro- 
position akes ip 
0 which 
only to 
hod whieh 


detract [rom the 


greatness of the work of the prophets, js 
the very one which has brought them 
forth from obscurity, given then persor 


ality and character, and made them vita] 
forces in the preaching of to-day Vhat 
Sargent has done for them in the field of 


art, historical criticism has wrought ip 
the domain of religion 

Bro. Moffett’s “confession of faith” a 
the close we could accept as our own 
although it leans rather far in the diree. 


tion of those dogmati« statements or 


creeds, the product of theological reflec. 


tion on holy Scripture, from which the 
church of our day is receding more an 
more toward the simplicity that is ip 
Christ, and its sufficient statement in the 


confession of his Lordship and Savior 
hood. 

Regarding his final 
ence to the miraculous birth and 
urrection of Jesus, we 
with him we 
with distinctly 
their importance. 
the fact of chief insistence in 
preaching. The virgin birth 
hold any such conspicuous place In 
fact our sources give us no hint that it 
was ever mentioned in primitive evan 
gelism. Here once more, as in the case 
of inspiration, the life of I 


paragraph in refs 


the res 
Wish to say that 
accept them 
different 
The 


both ough 


estimates olf 
resurrection was 
apostoli 


doe S not 


Christ is the 


credential which certifies the validity of 
the virgin birth The tree is always 
greater than the fruit it bears 

Nor would we hold with Bro. Moffett 


that the preacher or teacher who does 
not insist upon these facts should be ex- 
cluded from the privilege of bearing wit- 
ness to all the truth he holds. If to him 
the life of Christ is sufficiently attested 
without any need of miracle, we may the 
more rejoice that it every test 
With Paul, when he saw men preaching 
what he knew was only a mutilated and 
well say, 


meets 


fragmentary gospel, we 
“What then? Only that in every way 
whether in error or in truth, Christ is 
proclaimed; and therein I rejoice, yea 
and will rejoice.” H. L. W 


may 


At Matanzas, Cuba, there have been 
It is not likely that all 
These confes- 


forty confessions. 
of these will be baptized. 
sions were the result of a series of meet- 
ings lasting one week, in which Angel 
Godinez of Havana did most of the 
preaching. Since then there have been 
four more additions. 
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The Idlers. by Morley Roberts; L. C. 
Page & Co., New York, 1906 pp. $1.50. 
It is apparently the purpose of this 

story to he the candle up to the nature 

of the present British social order, as 

Mrs. Wharton disclosed the inner life of 

a certain section of the American swell 

set in “The House ot Mirth.” The differ- 

ence lies in the fact that whereas the 
latter was a work of art, the present 
book is only unpleasant. The seamy side 


of things is given portrayal in unblush- 
ing and : 
turn to Zola and Doudet for devotion- 


ommonplace pages, which make 


one 


al reading 

The Angel of Pain, by E. F. Benson; J. B. 
Lippincott Co, Philadelphia, pp. 364. 
$1.50. 

Without being as engaging in its dra- 
matic qualities as either “The Challon- 
ers” or “The Image in the Sand,” this 
story is distinctly the work that Mr. 
Benson has given to the reading world. 
It has the same charm of style, and re- 
yeals the same love of nature which his 
earlier books have displayed. But there 
is a distinct value in the lesson of the 
ministry of suffering which this genera- 
tion, with its morbid sensitiveness to all 
discomfort needs to ponder. The char- 
acters are not especially attractive, Philip 
Home is a masterful man of affairs, 
whose approaching marriage to Madge 
Ellington is thwarted by the appearance 
upon the scene of his best friend, the 
painter, Evelyn Dundas. The crushing 
blow of their elopement, the misanthropic 
rage that followed, the life in the forest 
with the “Hermit,” and its tragic close, 
and the equally tragic fate of Dundas, 
lead up to the regeneration of the man 
through the ministry of suffering. 
Conference on Religious Education, pub- 

lished by the University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Ills., pp. 86. $1. 

In connection with the inauguration of 
President James last October, several 
educational conferences were held, the 
proceedings of which were afterward pub- 
lished by the University. That on Relig- 
ious Education was presided over by Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago, and was addressed by many 
important leaders in educational work. 
The volume will add to the excellent ma- 
terial of the reports of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Hammond Sunday School Manual, 
Hammond, Pub. Co., Milwaukee. pp. 65. 
10 cents. 

A convenient hand book of biblical in- 
formation. It contains an outline of the 
Life of Christ, the parables, miracles, 
work of the apostles, Bible history, etc. 
Copiously illustrated. Admirable for a 
brief work. 


New Dictionary. 

Among the new books to be expected 
in the autumn will be the first volume of 
a “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” 
by Dr. James Hastings, editor of Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary. The work is to be 
completed in two volumes. E. M. T. 
Aims of Religious Education—Proceed- 

ings of the Third Convention, Boston, 

1905—The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

For the live, progressive preacher or 
layman to have failed to make himself 
acquainted with the work of the Relig- 
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ious Education Association is a_ sin 
almost if not quite unpardonable. It is 
not saying too much to affirm that it is 
the product of the most scholarly minds 
of America and marks the beginning of 
a new epoch in the religious life of her 
people. While it is in sympathy with 
all movements which actually lead men 
into a new life, yet it is the conviction 
of the leaders of this association that 
methods which satisfied the nineteenth 
century are inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the twentieth century. 

It places its emphasis on religious edu- 
cation, not as something distinct from 
general education, but as a part of it. The 
general theme of the annual convention 
was “The Aims of Religious Education.” 

The individual, the home, the church, 
the Sunday school, the press, the library, 
the summer assembly, the college and 
university, the theological seminary and 
the Christian association are each in turn 
treated in relation to the central idea. 

The subjects are considered briefly, 
but in a profound and scholarly man- 
ner. No review can give one an ade- 
quate idea of the contents of the book. 
It is a library within itself—multum in 
parvo. It gives us the result of years of 
careful thought. It is not a book to be 
read at a single sitting, but requires re- 
flection and time for appreciation. It is 
not only to be tasted, but eaten and 
digested as well. It is calculated to 
raise our educational ideals, make us 
dissatisfied with many of our present 
methods and create a desire for an up- 
to-date pedagogy and religious education. 

To choose a single quotation from this 
wealth of material and say it is the best 
would be impossible. But one worthy of 
our thought is from President G. Stanley 
Hall: “The more we know of early 
childhood, the clearer we see that it is 
what motherhood makes it; that mother- 
hood is the most creative and divine 
thing in the world. Formal instruction 
avails little without this work of pre- 
formation to prepare the soil. * * * 
Every cloud in the heaven of the parents’ 
love for each other, every movement of 
suspicion, every word of censure, every 
act of indifference wilts the child’s mor- 
al nature. The home must be first and 
not second to business or society.” 

The volume is greatly enhanced in 
value by including the addresses of “The 
General Alliance of Workers With Boys.” 

F. F. Grim. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Leslie’s Weekly has done magnificent 
work in giving pictorial account of the 
recent disaster in San Francisco and 
Naples. The illustrations bring vividly to 
mind the terrors of those catastrophies. 

Unity, one of the best religious week- 
lies that comes to our desk, has devoted 
much space of late to the Congress of 
Religion which convenes this week. We 
should have been glad to see some of our 
other religious contemporaries give more 
space to this admirable cause. 

The June Magazine number of the 
Outlook is full of good things. It has an 
illustrated article on “San Francisco Pros- 
trate but Courageous.” “British Democ- 
racy in Power” is the subject of an illus- 
trated article by Robert Donald of the 
London Daily Chronicle, dealing with the 
recent political revolution in Great Brit- 
ain. Many shorter studies in vacation 
experiences make the number a timely 
one for the summer season. 





Books 


The Reader for June opens with an 
illustrated article on “The New Pacific 
Coast,” by Arthur I. Street. David Gra- 
ham Phillips’ continued story “The For- 
tune Hunter,” is still running and short 
stories, reviews, and notes on current 
events complete the number. 

“Two in a Fog” is the long story in 
Lippincott’s for June. It is by William 
H. Babcock. There are a dozen other 
stories and some admirable poems, to- 
gether with an excellent story on “Land 
Hunger in the Black Belt” by Booker T. 
Washington 

In the Atlantic for June Benjamin F. 
Trueblood discusses “The Hague Confer 
ences and the Future of Arbitration.” 
Prof. See of the University of Chicago 
writes of “Recent Progress in Solar Re- 
“The Poetry of Landon” is the 
topic of an article by Arthur Symonds 

In a widely discussed article on “Re- 
flex Light from Africa” in the May Cen- 
tury, Charles Francis Adams gave it as 
his opinion, reached after close observa- 
tion and study of the black in Africa, 
that the negro is, and always will be, 
inferior to the white man, and a clog on 
civilization. The other side of the ques- 
tion is discussed in the June Century by 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, well known 
as a writer, editor and politician The 
words of such an authority, a Southerner 
born and bred, come with weight Mr. 
Edwards believes in the negro’s final, 
complete and peaceful incorporation into 
the American system without injury to 
himself or to his white neighbor, and 
urges that he be given the aid, comfort 
and benefit of a broad Christian toler- 
ance. This magazine is full of fine things. 


search.” 


Paragraphs from Recent Books. 

“T accept also as literally true the 
story that it was partly because he (the 
Apostle John) felt that there was some- 
thing wanting in the older records, and 
partly because of the urgency of those 
around him that the old man at last 
was himself impelled to write. Brown- 
ing’s ‘Death in the Desert’ presents him 
at a later stage—at the last stage of all 
—but as an imaginative reproduction of 
the circumstances and frame of mind 
in which the gospel was written it is 
the best that I know.”—Sanday, “Criti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel” (Scribner's). 

“At this point I may be permitted to 
interject a speculation—shall I call it a 
pious speculation? It certainly does not 
profess to be more—as to the origin of 
the peculiar way the Fourth Evangelist 
has of referring to himself. The idea 
can only be entertained by those who 
think that the writer was really a com- 
panion of the Lord, either an Apostle or 
one very near to the Apostles. Is it not 
possible that such,a one may have been 
influenced by the way in which the Mas- 
ter referred to himself? It is character- 
istic of the Synoptic Christ that he con- 
stantly speaks of himself objectively as 
‘the Son of Man.’ May we not suppose 
that the evangelist, through long and 
familiar intercourse, came insensibly and 
instinctively to adopt for himself a simi- 
lar method of oblique and allusive refer- 
ence? It is of course not quite the same 
thing; but there seems to be enough re- 
semblance for the one usage to suggest 
the other. The beloved disciple has a 
special reason for not wishing to ob- 
trude his own  personality.”—Sanday, 
“Criticism of the Fourth Gospel” (Scrib- 
ner’s). 
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The Place of Christian Character 
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HE most careless reader of the four 
Gospels can scarcely help noticing the 
overwhelming predominance of the 

ethical and practical in the 
teaching of Jesus Dr. Hatch in 
his Hibbert lecture points out 
the amazing contrast, in this regard, 
between the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Nicene creed “The Sermon on the 


Mount.” he says, “is the promulgation of 
a new law of conduct; it assumes beliefs 
rather than formulates them; the theo- 


logical conceptions which underly it be- 
ethical rather than to the 
side of theology; metaphys- 
ics are wholly absent. The Nicene creed 
statement partly of historical facts 
of dogmatic inferences; the 
terms which it contains 
have been unintelligible 
first Disciples; ethics have no 
it. The one belongs to a world 
of Syrian the other to a world 
of Greek any one 
thinks this contrast sufficiently explained 
that the one is a sermon and 
it must be pointed out 


long to the 
speculative 


is a 
and partly 
metaphysical 
would probably 
to the 

place in 
peasants, 
philosophers.” If 


by saying 
the other a creed 
in reply that the question why an ethical 
stood in the forefront of the 
teaching of and a metaphysical 
creed in the forefront of the Christianity 
of the fourth century, is a problem which 
claims investigation. Why did the first 
sermon have no metaphysics and the 
first creed no ethics, or perhaps, in plain- 
er language, why did the first great ser- 
mon have no theology in it and the first 
creed have no morality? When _ this 
problem has been investigated it will be 
that the Christianity of Jesus, 
was a spirit, a temper, a life, a 
conduct toward God and 
perverted by the Greek 
philosophy and Roman legalism of the 
fourth century into an_ unintelligible 
creed of abstruse metaphysics and exter- 
nal performances; and from this fact it 
did not take the people long to draw the 
conclusion that Christianity was an ab- 
stract theory or mental concept for men 
to believe and quarrel about, instead of 
regulate conduct and 
build character. The two great points of 
Jesus, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven, always focalized in 
cultivation of 
and brotherly 


sermon 


Jesus, 


found 
which 
simple law of 
man, had been 


a law of life to 


practical insistence on the 
moral purity, filial piety 
sympathy; and if during the nineteen 
of so-called Christianity men 
about unity and trinity, 
sovereignty and transeendency, total de- 
and limited atonement, election 
and final perseverance, reprobation and 
preterition, apostolic succession and sac- 


centuries 


had heard 


less 


pravity 


ramental grace, attitude, platitude, lati- 
tude, high church, low church, broad 
church, the difference between dweedle- 
dum and tweedledee, the best way to 
sharpen a lead pencil, which end of a 
boiled egg to break first, the big end or 


the little end—less about these funda- 
mental distinctions and more about such 
unconsidered trifles as common honesty, 
sobriety, charity, humil- 
ity, unselfishness, benevolence, kindness, 
and self-sacrifice for the good of others, 


sincerity, purity, 





and more of the golden rule, “Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do 
unto you”—if the ethical sermon of Jesus 
had received the weight of orthodox ac- 
cent instead of the metaphysical creed 
of the Nicene fathers, would the unsav- 
ery spectacle confront us today of the 
heads of “the system,” and the biggest 
rogues on the stock exchange being num- 
bered with sanctimonious church officials 
andthe whole commercial world so honey- 
combed with lying and cheating that a 
man scarcely knows whom to trust? If 
instead of fighting over worthless dog- 
mas and empty ceremonies and innocuous 
theories we had taught men that for 
selfishness and lying there is no heaven, 


and for self-sacrifice and truthfulness 
there is no hell, we would have shown 
them at least that we understood the 


spirit and teaching of our Divine Master. 
If instead of fixing our point of view in 
creed, dogma, sacrament, priest, church, 
we had commenced by fixing it in the 
mind of Christ, it would long since have 
dawned upon us with the force of a new 
revelation that the comprehension of 
mere doctrinal distinctions is of small 
importance as compared with a pure, 
true and noble life. 

In justice, however, to the historic 
reformations of Christianity, they have 
nearly always been followed by marked 
ethical results, especially at the begin- 
ning. No great religious upheaval of the 
past has been merely theological and the- 
oretical. The only exception that one 
recalls is the ecclesiastical reformation 
of the Romish church in England under 
the leadership of Henry the Eighth. Hen- 
church had no better morals 
sacerdotal concern out of 

Ecclesiasticism and poli- 


ry’s new 
than the old 


which it came. 


ties, not ethics, figured in this recon- 
struction of the church by the much 
married “Defender of the Faith.” But 


the German reformation under Luther 
quickened the moral pulse and raised the 
moral standards of European civilization. 
The Wesleyan revival which originated 
in a protest and reaction against the for- 
malism, worldliness and carnality of 
Henry’s Erastian establishment, was 
magnificently successful in the ethical 
fruits it bore on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Wesley and Whitfield, though in- 
tensely evangelical in doctrine, plead for 
“vital godliness and scriptural holiness” 
and higher moral ideals in the every day 
life of the people. They insisted with 
the ancient prophet that to walk humbly, 
deal justly and love mercy was the fun- 
damental purpose and final goal of gos- 
pel faith and testimony. The moral civili- 
zation of two continents was raised to 
a higher level by this contention. The 
one grand result that still characterizes 
the Welsh revival is the elevation of the 
people to a level of moral consistency 
and personal purity never known in the 
principality before. 

Our own religious movement has been 
no exception in respect to its ethical 
fruitage and the practical estimate it has 
placed on Christian character. The cur- 
rent reformation was more doctrinal 


than Wesleyanism, and while it 


was less 


emotional its influence and tendencies 
were more distinctly ethical. It is quite 
true that our fathers frequently occupieg 
the Sunday morning hour in refuting Ca}. 


vinism, and the Sunday evening hour jp 
an elaborate vindication of the scriptur. 
alness of immersion for the remission of 
sins, and also that their opposition to 
human creeds was largely from theologi- 
cal considerations; it is nevertheless 
true that they preached “practical ser. 
mons” during the week, and insisted at 
all times that life was more than dogma 
and deed better than creed. Applied 
Christianity was one of their strongholds, 
The writer often heard them say that a 
bad creed and a good life was better 
than a good creed and a bad life; that 
dogma, sacrament and ceremony, insti- 
tution, ministry and public service, were 
all worthless unless in some way they 
wrought themselves into character and 
moral behavior. In communities where 
revivals were held evils were burnt out 
oy the lightening of the gospel and won- 
derful changes brought about in the lives 
of the people. Wherever a successful 
protracted meeting was held irregulari- 
ties were corrected, the open sores of 
neighborhood animosities and personal 
quarrels were healed, habits of profanity 
obscenity and drunkenness frequently 
overcome, and the balm of Gilead skill- 
fully applied, brought the people to a 
sane and reasonable life. Our pioneer 
evangelists were careful to appoint eld- 
ers in the churches whose business it 
was, not only to teach the people and 
lead them in the way of righteousness, 
but to admonish the unruly, rebuke the 
wayward, discipline the lawless and as 
the last resort to expel the incorrigible 
violator of the law of Christ from the 
precincts of the holy place that the 
church might not be contaminated by the 
presence of evildoers. The leaders of 
our Zion up to the time of the civil war 
made an honest and courageous effort 
to keep the churches pure, to apply the 
ethical principles of the New Testament 
both to the individual and collective life 
of the people. It is frequently said that 
the next reformation will be ethical and 
sociological, not evangelical or theological 
That depends. It ought to be said that 
all previous religious revolutions have 
been distinctly ethical and social in their 
best results, and that we have more to 
learn from the fathers on these points 
than from modern theorists. If social re 
formers are to organize the ethics of 
Jesus into the economic and industrial 
life of the people, such reform must find 
its basis and inspiration in a great eval- 
gelical revival of religion. Scientific for- 
mulae and abstract theorics of justice 
and human rights can never burn out the 
selfishness and deviltry in a community, 
or make room for sanity, love and a last- 
ing sense of righteousness. Ethical re 
form and social theories, however I 


fallible and useful they may be in them- 
selves, unless their foundation and stim 
ulus are evangelical and therefore deeply 


525.) 
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Religious Life in the Light of Modern Psychology 


Not sil the time when Schilling and 
Hegel th y off their wonderful systems 
ssophical world been in such 


has the 


a state ymosis as it is at present. 
Things al in a process of fermentation 
And this fact is evident to those who 
even only indirectly come in contact with 
the fore: it work. No system or theory 
can claim for itself more than a partial 
acceptance It is a day of tendencies 


rather than definite directions. The main 
drift of current has broken itself up into 
divers lit streams, some of which, 
from appearance at least, seem to be flow- 
ing in opposite directions. Now it is an 
interesting and important fact that these 
yarious tendencies spring not so much 
from metaphysical sources as from the 
changing doctrines in the realm of psy 
chology. The shifting of the psychologi- 
cal point of view has disturbed the upper 
atmosphere of philosophy, and is now 
making itself felt generally through the 
religious world. For this reason current 
philosophical discussion is largely psy- 
chological in nature, and it is to psychol- 


ogy we must go, in part at least, for the 


solution. 

Among these tendencies three may be 
mentioned which have a direct bearing 
upon the religious life. The first is the 
growing disposition to look upon all men- 
tal life not so much as a state or condi- 
tion of being as an active process, or 
what is now sometimes called functional 
psychology; the second is due to an anal- 
ysis of religion which defines it in terms 
of emotion and will; and the third is a 
much less general tendency but one 
which has already shown itself in certain 
quarters and is rapidly gaining adherents, 
namely, to return to a restated form of 
pluralism. The first of these I shall treat 
sympathetically, the other two in the 
main negatively. To take them up in 
order. 

Life is more and more defined in terms 
of activity, the static conception of real- 
ity is losing grounds on all sides, func- 
tional psychology is displacing or supple- 
menting the analytic form and being in 
all spheres is receiving a more dynamic 
form of expression. This means that the 
phenomena of human consciousness are 
fundamentally active and that they are 
not understood until they are studied in 
the light of ends which they are 
consciously or unconsciously seeking to 
realize, that structural forms must be de- 
fined in terms of purpose or function. 
States of consciousness are now describ- 
ed as process and for the term content 
we have substituted the term activity. 
Human life, indeed all life, thus becomes 
translated into terms of active purpose 
and what cannot be so interpreted ceases 
to be considered real. “To be” no longer 
means mere existence in a quiescent or 
Static sense. The psychology of ex- 
perience reveals no such form of being. 
All that comes within the scope of man’s 
experience appears as a process of change 
or becoming a change, however, that is 
directive or purposive. This is the con- 
dition of its being and when it ceases to 
act it ceases to be. It is evident at once 
that this puts the ideal of life in the 
sphere of action with its approximation 
to perfect function as a test of its reality. 
Life is not something to be obtained by 
sinking back into some Nirvana, as the 
orientalist believes,—such is the road to 
——— 

Paper read at the Congress of the Dis- 
ciples, Indianapolis, April, 1906. 





Prof. Charles E. Corey 


death. Life is a call out into the stress 
and strain of the world’s energy with its 
These ex- 
periences are not limitations to be trans- 
cended, nor illusions which meditation 
can ever remove. They are the expres 
sion of the spirit’s life and aside from 
them the spirit has no life, has no reality. 
Our philosophy of life then is essentially 
Christian, rather than Buddhistic, in that 
its promise of life lies in the direction of 
greater individuation and hopes for har- 
mony and peace, not by way of denying 
the world, but by the road that leads out 
into the world’s work. And the life that 
we have “we are to have more abundantly 
by doing the will of the Father.” 


burdens, its joys, its sorrows 
, 
‘ 


Thus “voluntary psychology” results in 
a metaphysics of the will. And I should 
say that this functional way of viewing 
human life, with its emphasis upon its 
motor aspect is to-day perhaps the lead- 
ing line of influence which psychology is 
exerting upon the religion. It is creating 
for us a new standard of evaluation—and 
one that demands that religion express 
itself in a life of service. All life is re- 
ceiving this interpretation and, religion 
has not escaped it. In the light of it 
dogma and doctrine have taken a secon- 
dary place and creeds have been disin- 
tegrated by a latent individualism. Not 
what do you believe but what have you 
done is the question which the age is ap- 
plying at all points. It is the touch-stone 
to a new orthodoxy. It is driving relig- 
ion around the globe and belting the 
world with lines of service. It teaches 
us that a religion that does not move the 
will to act is not a real factor in life; it 
is a profession not a faith. This new 
norm is old in some respects;—we have 
always held to the doctrine of obedience 
and therefore of service but heretofore 
the sanction has been external and for- 
mal now it is interior and psychological. 

This new standard of evaluation, i. e., 
the efficiency in the realization of ends 
not only touches religion on its practica! 
side but also provides a criterion of its 
truth. This test has, for some time, been 
applied to other phases of man’s expe- 
rience and with such success that it is 
now being pushed into the religious field 
and here it is giving some significant—and 
to me, highly satisfactory results. It 
does not attempt to take the person and 
teachings of Jesus away from their setting 
in history and by some process of analy- 
sis get at their truth. It simply judges 
them by their power to effect results or 
attain ends when set to work in the med- 
ium of human life. It asks for no ex- 
ternal sanction or authority, upon which 
to base its claims; it simply demands 
that it be given a trial and be judged by 
its results. And certainly Christianity 
need have no fear for such an evaluation. 
It is literally saving the world. What 
greater or further proof do we need for 
its truth. To attempt to estimate the 
person of Jesus in any other way is to 
me a most irrational procedure and one 
which finds no parallel in any other 
aspect of our experience. That Jesus is 
the savior of the world is a fact, the 
grounds of which do not consist entirely 
in what occurred in and around Jeru- 
salem centuries ago. Validity is some- 
thing which cannot be borrowed in such 
fashion. No age can live solely on the 
convictions of another. Unless a faith 
carries within it power to rehabilitate it- 





self in the heart of the age to which it 
comes no external sanction can save it 
from becoming a thing of the past. Jesus’ 
miracles may have won followers from 
those about Him, to-day they are power- 
less to sustain his claims But to-day 
millions of regenerated lives attest those 
claims in ways far more indubitable. Fur- 
thermore, this criterion is relieving the 
teachings of Jesus from much theological 
debris which has all too long en- 
cumbered it. Into this, however, time 
does not permit us to enter. So much then 
for the practical phase of religion and its 
relation to the will. 

But before leaving this aspect of the 


debris; 


subject I wish to call attention to a dan- 
ger which lies in a possible over-empha- 
sis of the practical phase of religion, in- 
deed it has already appeared. Religion 
should and must be practical but this 
concern with the immediate does not re- 
lieve it from the necessity of laying hold 
of the great mysteries of life and affirm- 
ing with all of its power the truth in 
these eternal verities. Unless it thus 
grounds itself its services will soon be- 
come shallow and perfunctory, the emo- 
tions lose their fervor and the will its 
power to act. In the absence of a certain 
profound mysticism, which our age seems 
to have lost in its strenuous pursuit of 
ends and goals in its feverish activity and 
anxiety over immediate results, life may 
dry up at its source and its later process 
become sterile. Religion should not only 
impel man to alms-giving and to the 
service of his brother, but it must also 
bring an immediate and personal boon to 
his own soul—and this it can only do by 
keeping him in direct and vital contact 
with the true source of his being. This 
cry back to a deeper sense of personal 
reality has already its prophets, notably 
the mystic and poet Maeterlinck. Without 
this devout mysticism the spirit is with- 
out atmosphere, without a medium of 
life. Altruism is but a half truth. It 
must be ballasted by a strong individual- 
ism, otherwise life becomes meaningless. 
And with all of its honesty there is a 
good deal of shallowness in our modern 
altruism. It is well meaning and philan- 
thropic, born of a sympathy that is ten- 
der to suffering, but the real significance 
of life is apt to lie below its level. We 
need a bit of the salt of Whitman and 
some of the disillusionment of Nutscho to 
dispel the sentimentalism that has come 
upon us. 

And the form of regeneration it will 
take will be a new individualism, not the 
individualism of selfishness but that 
springing from a more reverent and pro- 
found insight into the sacredness and 
mystery of the human soul. Religion and 
religion alone can perform this service,— 
and this it must do despite many adverse 
tendencies already at work in the social 
organism. There are many schemes and 
programs for reforming society, but re- 
ligion is the only salvation for the indi- 
vidual. And it is to save him by pulling 
him out from the abstract generality, into 
which his life has fallen in its being 
made a means to impersonal ends and 
thus give him a worth and dignity of his 
own. Religion is the one aspect of 
man’s experience that cannot survive be- 
ing brought under the dominion of mech- 
anism. In so far as this is done it 
will cease to be the well-spring that is to 
quicken the already too arid plains of 
his routine of life. In the midst of the 
mechanism in which man to-day lives re- 
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great que on as to the relation of phil 
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itianism that split them asunder, as 
rning to each a distinct and separate 
phere elegating the former to the 
| practical ends under the direc 
tion of an autonomous will and the lat 
er to a region transcendentally harmless 


Kant, has nothing to do 
that the 
an ontological conscious 


involved in the lat- 


with metaphysics religious con- 


scio ness is not 


ness al s in no way 
te 

Now the results of this assertion formu 
late themselves into a philosophy of re 
ligion of a certain type, but the truth of 


the assertion itself is a matter to be de 


termined psychological analysis 
Whether or not philosophy and religion 
are to be relate or just what the na- 
ture o hat relation is to be depends, of 
course, upon what elements our psychol 


ogy finds in its analysis of the religious 


Kant’s analysis excludes 


consciousness 

the intellectual or cognitive elements and 
makes religion a thing of emotion and 
will, thus relieving it from all dangerous 


contact with metaphysical speculation 


Religion is limited to the practical sphere 
but in its very limitations, it is sup 
posed to find a new fortification in that 
it is no longer dependent upon the objec- 
tive truth of its own symbols. This is 
what he calls “aoing away with knowl 
edge in order to make room for faith 

and upon this dictum, variously inter 
preted, rest some of the leading tenden 


cies of the day—and it is also this “dic- 


tum” which I wish to call in question 
Kant performed a great service when he 
freed religion from the dogmatic intel- 


lectualism of the rationalists but he erred 
sought to free it altogether from 
thought. Relig 
rendered infallible by 
pale of man’s judg- 
hold of it he must 
with human hands—weak and 
they aré No infallible norm 
itself in human ex- 
apprehension it 
man’s own judg 


when he 


the weakness of human 


ion cannot be 
placing it beyond the 
ment. If he is to lay 
grasp i 

erring as 
of life can ever lodge 
perience for in its very 


receives the stamp of 


ment The demand for an infallible ex 
perience is the most strange and impos 
sible quest upon which man has ever 


set his heart. To obtain it he must trans- 
cend his limitations and with it he could 


never enter them again 

But if tie has learned to look within for 
the guiding light, he has also learned 
that it is sufficient for the humble task 
of living, that it was placed there by the 
Father and that a brighter one would but 


blind his vision No man’s religion, if 


it is to enter his experience must receive 
its weakness and grow and develop with 
that same experience It is neither 


desirable to remove it 


possil le nor 


from man's cognition. Genetically relig 
ion appears with the process of concep- 
tion and throughout its development re- 


less dependent upon that 


mains more ol 


me 4 
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Religion is bound up with the 
truth of man’s thinking and man has only 
ene truth, be it religious, scientific or phil- 
And this fact prevents it from 
being restricted to the emotions and 


powel 


osophic 
ever 
the will 

dispense 


perform 


The question is can religion 
theoretical and 
its mission by keeping within the realm 
of the immediate and the practical. Is it 
possible thus to sever it from all ontologi- 
Kant and the Ritchleans say 
itself with 
words of Paulsen “its 


with its aspect 


cal theory? 


es—that religion concerns 
Or in the 


consists in a peculiar disposition 


the will 


essence 


of the heart” (Intro. p. 244), and that 
faith does not spring from the under- 
standing but from the will. And Sabatier, 


who draws directly from Kant, asserts 
that the principle of Christianity is not a 
heoretical doctrine, that, “it is the gospel 
of salvation by the faith of the heart” 
(p. 267) 

This reduction of religion to feeling 
will must, of course, reduce its con 
symbols and images. 
And this they are, in part, but to speak 
of them as merely renders them 
purely subjective. No doubt religious con- 
ceptions or symbols arise much like those 
of the They differ, how- 
ever, in respect in that 
the latte: their pur- 
when beauty, 
though merely religious 
symbols have no value unless supported 


and 
ceptions to poetic 


such 


poet or artist. 

important 
answer 
their 
whereas 


one 
completely 
they express 


pose 


ideal, 


by the conviction that they represent 
something real, however imperfect may 
be that representation A poetical im- 


age as such, need have no reference to 
an objective reality, but a religious sym- 
bol must shadow forth a truth that lays a 
hold of the world beyond. The spirit can 
not feed on symbols that are altogether 


metaphorical nor content itself with a 
knowledge that in no way reveals. How 
can we regard as practically true con- 


ceptions that are theoretically false or 


satisfy our souls with visions which we 
admit to be unreal. 
The religious consciousness affirms a 


certain truth of reality. It has its birth in 
this very ontological relation—and no 
phenomenalistic theory ean ever effectu- 
ally sever it from such bearings without 
source of its vitality. 
certain connections, be 
persuaded to accept a subjective theory 
of knowledge but when _ it comes 
‘o his religious experience he 
such a construction and demands that it 
represent an objective reality and this 
in such a way that it be in some measure 
a revelation of the truth. Religion is, 
and ever has been, the rock upon which 
theories of subjectivism, of whatever 
stripe, find themselves broken to pieces. 
In his religion man is always metaphysi- 
cal To question the objective reality 
here is simply to render the experience 
meaningless. No projection of the self 
into symbols that reveal nothing but its 
can be the object 


destroying the 
Man may, in 


refuses 


own creative activity 
of religious worship. 
Hence, I repeat that 
sciousness is essentially an 
consciousness, that it lays hold of reality 
and therefore that in man’s experience it 
is organically related to any theory which 
he may hold regarding the nature of that 
reality. And this position I believe to be 
supported by a psychological analysis of 
the genesis of religious experience. I am 
empahasizing this present 
there is a danger that our psychological 
religious ex- 


the religious con- 
ontological 


because at 


analysis may so disperse 


perience as to obscure its more ultimate 
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reference to the Being of God other 
words the psychology of religio ids it 
completion only in a philosop! f the 
world ground, the ultimate inter atior 


of which is already involved in relig. 
ious consciousness. In our con 
the psychology of its phenomena we are 
overlooking its ultimate signifi e and 


are accepting notions of God w! seem 
to me incompatible with the dee mean 
ing of that same experience and which 


can never fully satisfy the religious life 


Religion deals with ultimate v S and 
cannot rest until they are grounded in a 
theory of reality which makes possibk 


their maintenance and conservation. [p. 
deed, it this 
mand for the conservation of the value 
side of life. It lives by virtue of a faith 
in something that can, notwithstanding 
the disappointments and fluctuation of ex. 
perience, give it poise and stability. Re. 
ligion is born in the demand for a faith 
that shall supplement life’s fragmenta 
riness and complete it by providing that 
unseen reality which is to make it whole 
Thus the being and nature of God is im- 
plicated in it no less than the 
man, and to be indifferent to the chara 
ter of the former is equivalent to saying 
that that it is a matter of indifference 
whether the believer entertain as the 
ground of his religious life a conception 
of a benevolent Vishnu, a cruel Siva, or 
obeys Melek or Ashtarte, o1 
Jehovah, o1 worships our heavenly 
Father And yet, according to some 
of our contemporaries, it would seem that 
this objective reference of religion is an 
unimportant element, and may be ever so 
indeterminate, without injury to the wor- 
shiper or influence upon his life and con- 
duct. Relizion, they say, is a matter of 
the heart and the will, and has nothing 
to do with the objective construct of the 
intellect—-and that Pantheism, Monothe- 
ism or Pluralism may alike serve as its 
ground The position here advanced, 
however, is that we are to worship not 
only in spirit but also in truth. And when 
the fact of truth is introduced religion is 
at once pushed away from the shallows 
of subjectivism or positivism out into the 
open with no haven this side of the true 
and living God. 

And in conclusion let me say that no 
form of Pluralism can ever be the object 
of the developed religious consciousness 
or satisfy the deepest longings of the en- 
lightened spirit. I mention this because 
as many of you know, Prof. James of 
Harvard is experimenting with Pluralism 
and has already surrounded himself with 
a gallery of enthusiasts. So far the pop 
ularity of this theory is due to a supposed 
solution of the problem of freedom and 
also that it appears to safeguard certail 
moral interests; up to the present, it has 
not been seriously applied to the facts 
of the religious life—and it is just in 
such application that certain failure 
awaits it. The practical and immediat 
interests of man may suffer themselves 
to be broken up into a plurality of forms, 
but religion reaches through to the ulti 
mate of life, and in its demand for 
synthesis it can stop nowhere this side 
of our universal and abiding experience, 
an experience which may be fitly ex 
pressed as a self-conscious self 
which religion may look up to as Father 

To briefly summarize we say that Mod: 
ern Psychology in its insistence upon the 
teleological nature of experience suggests 
that the test of its truth or reality is not 
to be found in any external or formal 

(Continued on page 525.) 
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The « at Hiram began its history 
s a Ba church, called Bethesda, in 
108. I s the first church of any kind 
ganize Portage Co., and its member- 
ship was ittered through a half dozen 


1djacen From the first it 
had a Vig is life, for men and women 
of firm fa ad entered into it. At vari 


ous met = 


nships 


places its services, and es 
liscipline, were well kept up; 
large op- 


pecially 
for the pioneer days gave 
lapses into heresy and im 

matters than these 
soon troubied (th Bethesda A 
ose, led by such men as 


portunity for 
morality But eraver 
e pool of 
strong pa 
Rudolph ai Atwater, which showed a 

tent esire to throw off the yoke 


persis 
t 


of Calvanist cogmas and cumbrous 


rules which were sacred to the heart of 
the dear old Baptist On the 21st of 
August, 1824. at a meeting in the old 
House in Hiram, it was 
moved by John Rudolph, Jr., and car- 


inanimously, “to 


South Schoo 
ried almos renounce 
the Philadelphia Faith, 
the Articles, the Constitution, and the 
Covenant of this church, and to take the 
Word of God for our rule of faith and 
‘ President Hinsdale 
previously organized 


Confession of 


practice Says, 
Brush Run had 
without articles, but Bethesda, so far as 
heads the list of “Baptist 
voted to lay articles aside.’ 


known to me, 
churches that 
There 
from both sides to the 
ciation, to which the church belonged; 
but in the end the minority withdrew 
and formed what later became the Bap 
tist church at Garrettsvill 

What might now be called the Hiram- 
Nelson-Mantua church, lying in three ad- 
joining townships, developed most rapid- 
ly at the Mantua end Here Rigdon, 
about 1827 began to preach once a month, 
and Bentley, Osborne, Scott. Bosworth 
and Thomas Campbell visited the flock 
As Mantua grew strong for local work, 
Hiram-Nelson were fraternally dismissed 
to an independent existence. In 1828 Sy- 
monds Ryder, a pioneer in Hiram and a 
natural leader among men, heard the 
preaching of Bosworth and Campbell, and 
responded to it. More than any other, he 
shaped the history and character of the 
Hiram church. He was vigorous in brain, 
blunt in honesty, and morally in earnest. 
Really, he was a great man. The only 
weakness he was ever known to show 
was in bowing briefly before the preten 
tious claims of Mormonism. This strange 
delusion struck Hiram almost at its ad- 
vent with something of force. There 
were reasons for it. Sidney Rigdon, once 
a Baptist preacher, then a Reformer, and 
always a visionary, was highly regarded 
by the brethren. It is too much to say 
that he was greatly trusted by the lead- 
ers of the Reformation, but he assuredly 
was a speaker of power before the peo- 
ple. He was mainly the in 
Spirer and creator of the whole Mormon 
movement The first 
movement may be 


was a long struggle and appeals 
Mahoning Asso 


probably 


success of the 
accounted for by the 
‘act and talent of Rigdon, the imposing 
Presence and cunning of Smith, the re- 
taining of much New Testament form in 
Mormon practice, and the fact that so 
large a part of these frontier communities 
Were anchored to no firm and intelligent 
faith. 

For a time the Ark of the Latter Day 
Covenant was set down on Hiram Hill: 
but one night in March, 1832, a crowd of 
angry citizens from the region round about 
‘ook the Prophets Smith and Rigdon 
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The Church at Hiram, 


E. B. Wakefield 


from their house and tarred and feathe 

ed them, and the ark was speedily re 

moved to Kirtland, never to return. No 
historian can their act of vio 
lence It can only be said there was 
much to excite it 


justify 


The Mormon episode did not 
the Hiram church; it 
more determinedly, and in 1835 the 
Hiram-Nelson combination was dissolved 
part becoming the church at Garretts 
ville, and part the church 
Hiram Symonds Ryder was 
elder and for a quarter of a century he 
led the church staunchly and sturdily 
When the “Institute.” which became Hi 
ram College, was founded in 1850, A. S 
Hayden became associated with him in 
the eldership, and something of the blunt 
honesty of the one, and the gentle ficel 


disrupt 
grew, aS a tact 


proper at 


chosen 


ity of the other, we may hope impressed 
themselves forever on the character of 
the school. Since the coming of the col 
lege Hiram has mostly been a pastorless 
church, Hawley, Hayden, Dean, Frost and 
Wharton holding their office only for briet 
periods. The preaching has usually been 
done by men connected with the college 
From ‘57 to ‘64 Garfield, Rhodes and Ever 
est mainly supplied the pulpit; from ‘64 
to "70, Thompson, Weston, J. M. Atwater, 
Dr. L. L. Pinkerton, and especially Dr 
S. E. Shepard; President 
Hinsdale was a main supply, assisted at 
the last by Pierson; in ‘82 
Prof. B. S. charge of the 
work, and as chairman of the Board ol 
Officers he has since guided the church 
more than any other. With respect to 
the congregation he is fidelity itself, and 
the new church is more owing to him 
than to any other. In ‘88 President Zol- 
lars came, rendering large service to 
the church; and in ‘96 the coming of Mc- 
Diarmid brought one we loved to hear 
till he was called away. The “protract- 
ed meeting” has had a large place in the 
history of the church, and_ the list of 
strong men who have labored here is too 
long to repeat. 

Twice the house of worship in Hiram 
has been burned—in 1856 and in 1897 
We have for nine years used the audi- 
torium of the college as a meeting place, 


from ‘70 to ‘82, 


Prof. S. C. 


Dean took 








Ohi 
but we had grown hungry for a church 


home, and May 27, when we went to the 
new house. was a welcome day The 


house is fully equipped for every kind of 


work. It cost $170,000, and all is provides 
for We think the audience room beau 


tiful. Bro. A. McLean gave us two noble 
sermons; and we trust the opening day 
prophetic of the sweet faith and 
there. 


may be 
fellowship that shall always abide 


A CARD OF THANKS. 


The new Hiram Memorial church was 
dedicated to the worship and service of 
God on the 27th day of May, the ninth 
inniversary of the burning of the old 


church. The beautiful structure with 


furnishing has cost nearly $18,000. About 
one-third of that amount has come from 
alumni and other friends outside of 


Hiram More than 300 contributors are 
represented The 
from a score of states and from mission 
foreign field 
large and generous 


offerings have come 


Some have 
gifts Some 
have been small yet generous gifts 
than $4,000 remains to be paid on the 
building, and that is practically provided 
for by outstanding subscriptions. 


aries on the 
been 


Less 


Through the kindness of Mr. Carnegie 
and Brother Abram Teachout of Cleve 
land an organ is also provided for and 


will be placed in the church at an early 
day 

In behalf of the Hiram church and 
community, who have themselves done 
heroically, I wish to convey to ow 


friends, one and all, our earnest appre 
ciation of their aid. We gratefully ac 
cept it as a trust to be used in the fur 
therance of the Master's kingdom on 
earth B. S. Dean 


Among the attendants of Disciples of 
Christ at the State Sunday school Con- 
vention at Kankakee last week were 
Finis Idleman, Paris; S. E. Fisher, Cham- 
paign; H. J. Reynolds, Saunemin;: J. G. 
McNutt and his Sunday school superin- 
tendent of Sullivan; Miss Pear] Belting. 
Mattoon; Miss Artebiern of Kansas; 
Miss Morris of Tuscola; Brother and 
Sister Miller of Shelbyville and Will F 
Shaw of Chicago. 
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Hiram, Ohio. 

































































































The Foreign Committee of Famine Relief. 


] equel y Visite DY great 
l iquakes 1: Waves, pes 
f i fa nes rh 
( ! empl flers 
‘ ear q i 1 tida vyaves 
nines a floo come ofter During 
n f in t Sendai District a 
dal wave oved |! “0 lives an t 
eat amount of yperty In tl hird 
lox estroye ! ops in the 
re st rive illey il e region and 
amir esulted In 1902 another famine 
aused reat stress In 1904 the 
Russo-Japan war added a great load of 
iffering, misery an oss 
Early in the fall of 1905 it became evi 
dent that the rice crop in the three prov 
nees of Miyag Fukushima and Iwate 
was in danger. Cold cloudy weather 
came when warm, sunshiny weather was 
required, as week by week went by, the 
government estimates showed poorer 


averages and when harvest time came 


then it was seen that there was a tre- 
mendous failure and that a famine was 
ipon the poor people 

The American missionaries on Thanks 
giving day, in the Thomson Memorial 
Home, appointed a Committee of Fam 
ine Relief. This committee was afterward 
enlarged by inviting a representative 
from England and France to join with us 
in this wor so that the committee was 
composed of five Americans, one English- 


man and one Frenchman, all Christians 
We at once began to study the condi- 
tions, interview the authorities and then 
ssued an appeal to the foreigners in 
Japan and to the world Immediately 
funds began to come in and relief was 
started, so that in the coldest, worst 
time, the first help that came to the suf- 
fering poor was from our committee. The 
committee is now making its fourth dis- 
tribution, in all about 100,000 yen, and 
has relieved thousands 

Besides what we have done directly, 
our committee informed the whole world 
of the conditions, gave reports and start- 
ed a great stream of international sym- 
pathy and benevolence’ flowing into 


es a abe 
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The Famine in Japan 


our appeal and contributed 150,000 yen. 


nformation given by our com- 


100,000 yen has come 


The Japanese pastors of Sendai organ- 


pastors in other places 


ind supplies for school children 


Most of our churches in Japan 


‘ollected supplies. 


brought much relief. The Lord will bring 


of this calamity 


RECENT SERMON SUBJECTS. 
Earl M. Todd, North Tonawanda, N. Y.: 

of Commercialism.” 

H. Robertson, Colfax, Ill.: “The Call 


Hollingsworth, 
Our Promised 


L. Ward, Boston, Mass: “The Manli- 








Foreign Committee of Famine Relief. 

Standing, left to right: M. B. Madden, U.S., Church of Christ; G. A. Forrest, Eng- 
land, Episcopalian; Wm. Axling, U.S., Baptist. 
DeForest, U. S., Congregationalist; C. S. Davison, U. S., Methodist; 
Lampe, VU. S., Reformed Church; C. Jacquet, France, Roman Catholic. 





Seated, left to right: J. H. 
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R. L. Handley, First chure! cago 
The Heavenly Vision.” 


Evangelist J. Will Wa Sand 


Charles E. McVay, singer, will duct a 
meeting at Niantic, Illinois zinning 
the fore part of October. ° 

Charles E. McVay, song evar St, Can 
be secured for one or two me¢ es dur 
ing the summer by addressing at his 
home, Benkelman, Nebraska 

Commencement week at Io Chris. 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa ucludes 
the baccalaureate sermon b Ss. H 
Zendt, a musical recital by M Hattie 
M. Saunders and class day ex ses on 
June 6 


THE POST DISCOVERY 
A Revelation in Human Food. 


Previous to the discovery « the Post 


process of changing the star part of 
Wheat and Barley into a form of sugar 
many people suffered from what jg 
known as starch indigestion 

That was shown by gas ar ll sorts 
of stomach and bowel troub (some- 


times ending in appendicitis) brought op 
by the undigested starch in wheat, oats 
white bread, cake, puddings, et et 

Nature ultimately punishes anyon 
who continually takes some medicine or 
drug to smooth over or nullify bad cop- 
ditions of the body The only safe way 
to cure such is to correct or remove the 
cause. Therefore it was plain to Mr 
Post, in working out his discovery, that 
people who show some weakness in di- 
gesting the starchy part of food, (which 
is much the largest part of all we eat) 
must be helped by having the starch di 
gested or transformed before being eaten 
And of course the safest and truest way 
to do this would be to imitate nature and 
avoid all chemicals or outside and unnat- 
ural things. The body digests the starchy 
food by the following process: first the 
moisture or juices of the mouth and 
stomach, then warmth or mild heat 
which grows or develops diastase from 
the grain. Time is also an important 
element and when all work together and 
the human organs operate properly the 
starch is slowly turned into a form of 
sugar, as it must be before the blood will 
absorb it and carry the needed energy to 
different parts of the body. Of course if 
the body fails to do its work perfectly 
trouble sets in. 

So in the making of the famous food— 
Grape-Nuts—moisture, warmth and time 
are the only things used to turn starch 
into sugar, thus imitating nature and 
keeping the human food in_ original 
purity, free from outside things and just 
as Mother Nature intends it shall be kept 
for advantageous use by her children 
The food is fully cooked at the factories, 
and is crisp and delicious with a little 
thick cream poured over 

It can be softened for people with 
weak teeth, but is most valuable (0 
others when it must be energetically 
chewed, thus bringing down the saliva 
from the gums to go to the stomach and 
help digest the entire meal, besides thé 
use of the teeth strengthens and pre 
serves them. Nature blesses the parts 
of the body that are used and not abused 
Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health 
and comfort when people are in despair 
from any one of the ails resulting from 
undigested food. 

Read the little book, “The Road 
Wellville,” found in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 
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THE PROPHETS AND THEIR 
MESSAGES. 


{Early \pril Professor Willett de- 
ivered a se of lectures in the Euclid 
ave nue Christian church, Cleveland. 
The sul of the course was “The 
Master Writers of the Bible.” In this 
list Isaiah and Jeremiah were included. 
The following letter from Bro. Robert 


Moffett of thal city refers to these lec- 
torial comment will be found 
Editors The Century.] 


tures. Ed 
elsewhere 
Cleveland, O. 

Dear Bro. Willett: 
Let me personally thank you for the 
lectures I heard you deliver in the Euclid 
They were 


April 16, 1906. 


Avenue church last week 
instructive and entertaining. I once lis- 
tened with pleasure to a lecture by Dr 
Cook on the question, “Does death end 
all?” without drawing on the Bible for 
evidence The lecture Was very forceful 
and interesting, though incomplete. So 
also your lectures, dealing chiefly with 
prophetic and 
apostolic heroes, showed us many details 
concerning the human environment of 
these great men. It is to me very in- 
teresting to see these heroes so vividly 
portrayed as men, and how the human 
environment entered into their work. 
Perhaps I do injustice to Dr. George 
Adam Smith when I say that his book 
on the prophets of the Old Testament 
impression that they were 


the man side ofl Bible 


leaves the 
simply preachers of a high order for 
their times, raised up by the providence 
of God like Luther, Wesley and others 
for later times. I can hardly think this 
is your view, although you gave 
strong hints to this effect. That they 
were preachers, reformers, patriots, 
statesmen, annalists, pastors, politicians 
and exponents of the Law is well known 
to every Bible reader But they were 
more. Their most essential characteris- 
tic was in revealing God’s will to man. 
A Bible prophet, endowed with the pro- 
phetic gift, was one who spake the word 
of God by what we call inspiration. “All 
Scripture’”—specially that which “makes 
wise unto salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ”’—“is inspired of God.” “No 
prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation * * for it came not 
by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” In fact all the marvelous his- 
tory of Israel, all the prophetic utter- 
ances concerning the coming Messiah 
and his kingdom, all the wonderful prov- 
idences characteristic of the history of 
this people, and characteristic of no 
other people, all these and more con- 
nect themselves, directly or indirectly, 
with the divine promise to Abraham, “In 
thee and thy seed shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed.” Any investiga- 
tion of these writings will fail of a cor- 
rect conclusion if he leaves out this fact. 
Paul says God spake by these prophets 
in times past. sNow he speaks by His 
Son—not “a sen” as you render it. 
Nehemiah records the confession of re- 
turned Israel, in which he says, “Thou 
didst testify against them by thy Spirit 
in the prophets.” Stephen said the peo- 
ple resisted the Spirit when they mal- 
treated the prophets. These chosen men 
of God were conscious of the presence 
of this Spirit. See the oft repeated 
phrase, “The word of the Lord came 
unto me saying.” Paul was conscious of 
the difference between “his own judg- 
ment” and a “commandment of the 


some 


Lord. He said “we have received the 
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Spirit which is of God, that we may 
know the things freely given to us of 
God, which things also we speak, not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 


which the Holy Spirit teacheth.” I think 
tais inspiration was given to the extent 
that was necessary Sometimes it came 
in words, sometimes in visions, some- 
times in thoughts and sometimes a prov 
idential superintendence; but 
the manifestation or fruitage, the result 
is the Word of God. 

I have net said this because anything 
in your lectures made me think you were 
‘way off” in these fundamental truths 


but because I think your lectures would 


whatever 


be improved by a positive recognition of 
them. To us older preachers there are 
some fixed facts that constitute the foun 
dation of the superstructure. Let me 
name some of them in a few brief sen 
There is one living God, all 
wise and all powerful, who gave His only 
Jesus the Christ—to make 
the supreme and necessary sacrifice of 
his life on the cross for the world’s re- 
demption, and went down into the dark 
grave, arose from the dead, and ascended 
again to his Father, and ever lives to 
make intercession for us This God 
spoke to the fathers of Israel by the 
prophets, and now to the whole world 


tences: 


begotten son 





by His son and his chosen apostles. 

The Bible contains a sufficiently full 
record of His revelations, to which no 
human wisdom can add, and from which 
no human presumption should dare to 
take away. 

We have no objection to verbal or his- 
torical criticism eliminating the mistakes 
which may have crept into the record by 
erring human hands, but any investiga- 
tion, philosophy or criticism which di- 
rectly or indirectly subverts these and 
other fixed facts, saps the very founda- 
tion of the Christian religion; and any 
preacher whose voice leads that way 
should get out of the pulpit. The pro- 
fessor of any department of Biblical the- 
ology in school or college, who doubts 
the miraculous conception or the literal 
resurrection of Christ (among the best 
fortified facts of history), is wholly unfit 
for his chair This is our conclusion 
from which we cannot be moved. You 
might as well try to convince us that 
two plus two make five. Of some other 
things suggested by your lectures, I may 
write again. 

Truly and fraternally yours, 
R. Moffett. 


A PROPOSED COMPREHENSIVE 
HISTORY. 

Nearly forty years ago I began to ac- 
cumulate material for writing a compre- 
hensive history of our religious move- 
ment. Owing to other pressing engage- 
ments, as well as various circumstances 
over which I had no control, the work 
from time to time has been delayed, but 
never entirely abandoned. Recently I 
have been urged by several eminent men 
in our ranks, in whose judgment I have 
great confidence, to continue this work 
to completion, and consequently I have 
about made up my mind to give earnest 
attention to this important matter, so 
that the work may be ready before our 
centennial meeting at Pittsburg in 1909. 

Now what I want is the aid of my 
brethren; for without this the work 
cannot be made all that it should be. We 
have already a few very valuable his- 
tories, when looked at from the proper 
point of view, but it will be readily con- 
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ceded by even the authors of these books 
that they do not treat our religious move- 
ment in such a comprehensive way as to 
meet all the conditions of the case. Mine 
will comprehend the whole movement in 
its genesis, character, development and 
influence. It will deal with the principal 
men and women who have been the chief 
actors in the movement, and will aim to 
weave around these the great events and 
facts connected with the growth of the 
movement In short, it will aim to pro- 
duce an exhaustive treatment of the 
principles and aims, the facts and cil 
cumstances, the failures and triumphs, as 
well as the present position of the Disci 
ples as they are related to the world and 
to other religious bodies which now 
make up the sum total of what is called 
Protestant Christendom. 
Now will my brethren 
help me with this great work? I have 
practically given up many of my other 
engagements and literary 
will devote myself almost exclusively to 
the accomplishment of this great and 
responsible task. If I have the help that 
I desire, and am spared for this labor, | 
hope, by the blessing of God, not to dis- 


everywhere 


labors, and 


appoint the reasonable expectations of 
my brethren. Help can be given me in 
the following ways 

(1) By sending me brief 
and incidents connected with the lives 
of men and women who have been prom 
inently connected with our religious 
movement. These need not be men o1 
women of national reputation. Often it 
has happened that whole neighborhoods 
have been influenced by men _ scarcely 
known outside of these neighborhoods, 
and yet the aggregation of these influ- 
ences is What has helped on our religious 
progress. In all cases where the matter 
sent me is used as written, due credit 
will be given, and where simply refer- 
ence is made, the source of my informa- 
tion will be acknowledged. 


anecdotes 


(2). Books and papers in any way 
connected with our movement will be 
gratefully received, and after I have 
finished them, they will be returned to 
those furnishing them, if this is desired. 
I would be glad to have files of our re- 
ligious papers, or even single papers or 
magazines, especially down to the year 
1890, though any since that time will 
be very acceptable. Send photos, por- 
traits, etc., of eminent actors. 

(3). Any suggestion with respect to 
the scope and character of the work will 
also be gratefully received. 

All communications should be _ ad- 
dressed to me as follows: 

W. T. Moore, 
Columbia, Mo. 


THE EUREKA COLLEGE COM- 
MENCEMENT WERK. 
June 10-14, 1906. 

Sunday, June 10—11 a. m., baccalau- 
reate sermon, J. M. Philputt, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 8 p. m., ordination services. Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 11 and 12—Final 
examinations Tuesday evening, June 
12—8 p. m., annual contest of the literary 
societies. Wednesday, June 13—10 a. m., 
senior class exercises; 2:30 p. m., alumni 
reunion address, “The College Man in 
the World,” A. E. Cory, Lu Cheo Fu, 
China; 8 p. m., concert School of Music. 
Thursday, June 14—10 a. m., commence- 
ment address, “Democratic Culture,” 
Charles Zeublin, Chicago, Ill; 2:30 p. m., 
reunion of literary societies; 8 p. m., 
president’s reception. 
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A WISE PRESCRIPTION. 















her physical strength, and even her rea- 




















“Go home and read your Bible an hour 







kindly authority, “then come back to me 








first his patient 












have resented be- 





irreligious woman, 







self conscientiously to try the physician's 


remedy) 
In one month she went back to his 
office “Well,” he said, smiling, as he 


looked at her face, “I see you are an 
obedient patient. and have taken my 
prescription faithfully. Do you feel as 
if you needed any other medicine now?” 

‘No, doctor, I don't,” she said, hon- 
estly ‘I feel like a different person- 
I hope I am a different person! But 
how did you know that was just what I 


needed?” 


For answe! the famous physician 
turned to his desk There, worn and 
marked, lay an open Bible. “Madam,” 


he said, with deep earnestness, “if 1 
were to omit my daily reading of this 
Book I should lose my greatest source 
of strength and skill I never go to an 
operation without reading my Bible. I 
never attend a distressing case without 
finding help in its pages. Your case 
called not for medicine, but for sources 
of peace and strength outside your own 
mind, and | showed you my own pre 
scription. and I knew it would cure.’ 

“Yet I confess, doctor,” said his pa 
tient, “that I came very near not taking 
it.” 

“Very few are willing to try it, I find,” 
said the physician, smiling again. “But 
there are many, many cases in my prac- 
tice where it would work wonders if 
they only would take it.” 

This is a true story. The doctor died 
only a little while ago, but his prescrip- 
tion remains It will do no one any 
harm to try it Forward. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

English is said to be one of the most 
difficult languages in the world for a 
foreigner to learn. The verbs and prepo- 
sitions are particularly puzzling. A pro- 
fesscr in Columbia School of Mines tells 
of the troubles of a Frenchman with the 
verb “to break.” 

‘I begin to understand your language 
better.” said my French friend. M. De 
Beauvoir, to me, “but your verbs trouble 
me still. You mix them up so with prep- 
ositions.” 

“I saw your friends, Mrs. Berky, just 


now.” he continued “She said she in- 
tends to break down her school earlier 
than usual. “Am I right there?” 


“Break up her school, she must have 
said.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember; break up 
school.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked 

Because her health is broken into.” 

“Broken down.” 

“Broken down? Oh, yes. And indeed, 
since fever has broken up in her town—” 

“Broken out.’ 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few 
weeks.” 

“Will she leave her house alone?” 

‘No; she is afraid it will be broken— 
broken—how do I say that?” 
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Doings of Preachers, Teachers, Thinkers and Givers. 


The ne church at Petersburg, Va., 
was to have been dedicated by Herbert 
Yeuell Ju rd and followed with a 
short meeting, but owing to delays in 


n dedication will not 
occur until! August. This church is the 
direct result of a five weeks’ tabernacle 
held by Bro. Yeuell last July. 
Richards, the energetic pastor, 


constructior the 


meeting 
Chas. B 
writes glowingly of the prospects and 
s frequent additions. 

H. S. Saxton will assist H. O. Breeden 
in a short meeting at Des Moines, after 
which he and Mrs. Saxton will join 
Evangelist Herbert Yeuell for a six or 
eight weeks’ campaign in the Park thea- 
ter, Manchester, New Hampshire. Bro 
Yeuell speaks highly of Bro. Saxton’s 
work at Winston, N. C 

Cc. C. Bentley, recently the pastor of 
the Hanford church, has been called to 
become the assistant pastor of the Mag- 
nolia Avenue church of Los’ Angeles, 
Cal. This marks a distinct advance in 
the work of the church and augurs larger 
things for Los Angeles. 

The baccalaureate sermon of the com- 
mencement exercises of Campbell-Hager- 
man college, Lexington, Ky., was preach- 
ed May 27 by M. M. Davis of Dallas, Tex 
The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Peter Anslie of Baltimore. There 
were twenty-eight graduates. 

In another column will be found a 
statement of the proposed comprehensive 
History of the Disciples of Christ by W. 
T. Moore No living representative of 
the Disciples of Christ is better qualified 
to produce such a work than the man 
who sat under the teaching of Alexander 
Campbell, represented us abroad, was 
editor of one of the greatest religious 
journals of England and has been fore- 
most in the councils of the Disciples of 
Christ for a number of years. Brother 
Moore nas had something to do with 
nearly every movement, mission- 
ary, educational and otherwise, which 
has advanced the kingdom of God 
through the work of the Disciples of 
Christ. We hope the brethren every- 
where will write him at once in regard 
to this important matter. 

The receipts of the Foreign society to 
June Ist or for the first eight months of 
the missionary year amounted to $128, 
443, a loss of $45,750. The receipts for 
May amounted to $17,872, a gain of $2,- 
$10 The chief loss is in annuities 
which amount to about $11,000 There 
is a gain in all the regular receipts. 

Let the Children’s Day offering be 
sent promptly to F. M. Rains, Sec., Box 
884, Cincinnati, O. Be careful to give 
the local name of the school when differ- 
ent from the postoffice. 

8. W. Crutcher preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon before the high school of 
Braymer, Mo. 

Among those baptized in the great 
Spiegel-Sturgis meeting in Jackson, 
Miss., was Bro. Sturgis himself, he hav- 
ing been a member of the United Breth- 
ren church. A second church has been 
organized with about 40 members and 
M. F. Harmon is pastor. The meeting 
continues. Brother O. P. Spiegel is to 
hold meetings in Texas from June 17th 
to August 5th, one a camp meeting. 

At the Ohio convention rec ently S. H. 
Bartlett, corresponding secretary, an- 
romeo retirement from that posi- 

i e end of the next year. He 


great 





has been for the past seven years one 
of the most efficient state secretaries in 
the land. He will probably re-enter the 
pastorate. 

O. G. Blackwell has resigned at New 
Vienna, Ohio. 

Among the Disciples in attendance at 
Yale University this year were H. O. 
Pritchard of Shelbyville, Ind., and Verle 
Wilson Blair. Both of these men re- 
ceived the D. B. degree from the Divin- 
ity School. V. B. Blair has been called 
to the pastorate of the church at Green- 
field, Ind This is a splendid church 
and such a union gives promise of great 
success. 

J. F. Stone has resigned at Dixon, Il.., 
During his successful pastorate of two 
years there were 274 additions to the 
church, which doubled the church mem- 
bership. There has been a proportionate 
increase in the offerings of the church. 

The convention of the Third district 
of Illinois met at Lewiston May 20. In 
the matter of attendance, the character 
of the sermons and addresses the con 
vention was a notable success. The re- 
port of the secretary showed that 58 
churches in the district had contributed 
$681; two new churches were organized 
at Colmer and Moline, and five churches 
were revived. 

The Southern District Missionary con- 
vention will meet at the Broadway 
church, Pueblo, Col., June 12-13. M. M. 
Nelson is president of the district, J. A. 
Shoptaugh, secretary Among other 
speakers who have a place on the pro- 
gram are Dr. B. B. Tyler and Dr. Olivia 
Baldwin. 

The memorial day sermon preached by 
W. H. Bagby of Missoula, Mont., is 
quoted in full in the daily press of the 
city. The sermon was a protest against 
commercialism and kindred evils in the 
body politic. 

George B. Van Arsdall delivered the 
Memorial sermon at a union service at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa The sermon was 
widely quoted in the press of the city. 

The Sunday school of N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y., observed Children’s Day wf a 
special program of unusual interest and 
dignity. A special feature was an ad- 
dress by the pastor on “The Legend of 
the Seven Stars.” 

The North Idaho Christian convention 
meets at Gifford June 14-24. The con- 
vention partakes of some of the features 
of a camp meeting, promising a rich pro- 
gram for all who attend. 

There is no Church of the Disciples in 
the State of New Hampshire. An effort 
will be made to organize one this sum- 
mer in Manchester, the largest city of 
the state, having a population of 75,000. 
The largest theater has been rented for 
the month of July and Herbert Yeuell, 
assisted by Harvard S. Saxton and wife, 
will begin a work from the ground up. 
Efforts to find any Disciples in the city 
have been fruitless. The evangelist de- 
sires the names of Disciples who have 
gone to New Hampshire. He may be 
addressed at 1336 Harvard St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


MISHAWAKA (IND.) NEWS. 
I preached the annual memorial sermon 
to the G. A. R. at the morning service yes- 
terday (May 27) At night, delivered the 


baccalaureate to the graduating class of the 
high school to an audience of 1,000. 
accessions at regular 


Seven 
services since April 


Ist; 118 since Jar Ist Since Apri lst 
have preached to the orders, Knights Ten 
plar, I. O. O. F. and K. of P Our id 
ences are uniformly good at all services It 
terest promises to continue during summe! 
Home missionary offering $66.60, largest I 
the history of the church Burned anothe 
note Sunday morning, thus accounting for 
$100 more of debt on church We are cor 
templating putting in a pipe organ this 
summer EDWARD O. TILBURN 
Minister 


KANKAKEE 5S. S. CONVENTION. 
Among the many Disciples we met the 
following of our preachers, teachers and 
superintendents L. E. Chase and C. B 
Hauger of Armington; Ira Hanes and Alice 
Hornback of Pittsfield; Mrs. Eva M. Stocker 
of Macomb; Guy B. Williamson of Jack 


sonville; F. A Miller and wift Charles 
Bloom Rantoul; H. J Reynolds, Camp 
Point; Charles Coleman, Chandlerville; Mrs 
EK. S. Wheatley, Du Quoin; H. O. Smith 
Minier E. M. Mulliken, Humboldt Arthul 
Key, J. G. MeNutt, Sullivan; W. W. Vose 
London Mill; Herbert Akers, Newman; Mrs 
fell Warren, Tuscola; C. F. Gaumer, Poto- 
mie W Db. De Wees Bloomington; Finis 
Idleman Prot A L. Shellenberget Mrs 
McCartney, Paris; J. L. Thompson, Decatur; 
CC. H. Ireland, Washburn; Mrs. F. J. Marx 
son Mattoon 

And the Bible study addresses by out 
own State Superintendent of 8S. 8S Marior 
Stevenson of Chicago, Were among the vet 
bese talks on the program ind were r¢ 
ceived with great favor ittention and ap 
plause by the entire convention 

WILL C. KENNER 
KNIFED. 


Coffee Knifed An Old Soldier. 

An old soldier, released from coffee at 
72, recovered his health and tells about 
it as follows: 

“I stuck to coffee for years although it 
knifed me again and again. 

“About eight years ago, (as a result of 
coffee drinking which 
liver) I was taken with a very 
attack of malarial fever. 

“I would apparently recover and start 
about my usual work only to suffer a 
relapse. After this had been repeated 
several times during the year I was again 
taken violently ill. 

“The Doctor said he had _ carefully 
studied my case and it was either ‘quit 
coffee or die,’ advising me to take Postum 
in its place. I had always thought coffee 
one of my dearest friends, and especially 
when sick, and I was very much taken 
back by the Doctor’s decision for I hadn't 
suspected the coffee I drank could possi- 
bly cause my troubles. 

“I thought it over for a few minutes 
and finally told the Doctor I would make 
the change. Postum was procured for 
me the same day and made according to 
directions; well, I liked it and stuck to 
it and since then I have been a new man 
The change in health began in a few 
days and surprised me, and now, al- 
though I am seventy-two years of age, I 
do lots of hard work and for the past 
month have been teaming, driving six- 
teen miles a day besides loading and un- 
loading the wagon. That’s what Postum 
in the place of coffee has done for me 
I now like the Postum as well as I did 
coffee. 

“IT have known people who did not care 
for Postum at first but after having 
learned to make it properly according to 
directions they have come to like it as 
well as coffee. I never miss a chance to 
praise it.” Name given by Postum Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


International Series 
JAMES N. CRUTCHER 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
Luke 9:28-36 Lesson for June 17 
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‘ bodies celestial 
ind d witl ! ther mat ilso garbed 
nents eternal rhe vision made a 
] npre ion Ipor the three 
li | Peter the impetuous, always ready 
with 1 word isked why it would not be 
t ild three tabernacles to. the 
hre 1 who red in heavenl 
rot lies it death uld t harm 
\ ft buk Pete th mpany became 
eloped i loud ind heard the voice 
of Omnipotence This is my beloved Son 
hear ve him A cloud s frequently been 
the symbol of divine presence (See Ex 
13:21 $:19 10°54 I Kings 8:1 11.) Peter 
speaks of tl loud that overshadowed them 


untain as ‘‘the 
eter hears a confirmation of the 





confes 


sion which he had made in Caesarea Philip- 
pi, and he never forgot it Almost a genera 
tion later iys Geikle when he wrote his 
second Epistle the remembrance of this 


eived from 
when there 


was as vivid as ever For he re« 
God the Father honor and glory 


ime such a voice to him from the excel 
lent glory Moses and Elijah, law and 
prophecy must henceforth pay tribute to 
Jesus He is to have “all authority The 
pedagogu (Gal 24) had finished his 


work rophe had met 
ing, saving Lord, and both were now to be 
laid aside Both were “filled full’’ in Christ 
He was their completeness In him they 
were rit 

Mount Hermor is not the only place 
where men have been made to see “Jesus 
or through race life and individual 
histor t is so. Men who ask to have God 
fully known to us find “Jesus only’; no one 





else can say He that hath seen me hath 
seen the father Seekers after truth and 
wisdom isking for a perfect teacher find 


“Jesus only’; he alone imparts the abso- 


ONE FARE FOR ROUND TRIP. 
Plus $1.00 from Chicago to Boston and 
return, via Nickel Plate Road, May 31st 
to June 9th, inclusive. Also excursion 
rates via New York City. Extended re 
turn limit July 15th. John Y. Calahan, 





General Agent, Room 298, 113 Adams St., 
Chicago. 3 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
By CHARLES BLANCHARD 
THE GLORIFIED LIFE. 


Topic June 17: Ref. John 17:1-10, 22-24. 





Ss great g priestly er of Jesus 
mong t t i S that ever 

, r fn Son of 
God s t fles It marks Him 
1 ' kk iii I 18 i moc k- 
oliness a } w i tense, love a sham, 

if id oO} delusion ind humar 
des} f this One, who thus prayed 

the Father ich phrases as only holy 

. ] iV ur d n tl bosom of 
Ir fit te Love ie I yt the Sor ot God then 
may well despair of ever becoming 
f k ving tl Father Daniel 

Webster said the Sermon on the Mount 
tl I d's I r always assured his 
t that the I s divi : Master's 





proachable prayer recorded in the sev- 
makes assurance 


doubly sure to my heart that He was di- 





né It ca g 4 that these words are 
id il ne f hypocrisy or of a de- 
ided fanati Sanity speaks in every sen- 
The Spirit's cry is in every word, 

the Soul's yearning in each aspiring utter- 
nce, deep as the intinite, yet simple as the 


breathings of a trusting child. Surely this 


is the Son of God in praver 


And His was and is the glorified life. 


And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent." If we have 

ot eterna] life in Him, if His words be 

ot indeed the words of eternal life, then 


my soul cries out 
whom shall we g 
of eternal life; and we 
known that thou camest forth from the 
Father and that the Father sent thee.” 
The glorified life is in Him In His fin- 
ished work lies the hope of hungry human 
hearts, yearning for the life that is life in 
deed The glory which thou gavest me 
I have given unto them; that they may be 
one, even as we are one I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
that the world may know that thou 
and hast loved them, as thou 


with Peter: “Lord, unto 
Thou hast the words 
have believed and 


in on 


hast sent me 


hast loved me 

So this glorified life is not apart from 
Christ, nor yet is it possible apart from 
our brethren ‘According as his divine 
power hath given unto us all things that 


and godliness, through the 
that hath called us to 


pertain unto life 
knowledge of Him 


glory and virtue; whereby are given unto 
is exceeding great and precious promises 
that by these we might be partakers of the 


divine nature, having escaped the evils that 
are in the world through lust.” “For the 
life was manifested, and we have seen and 
bear witness and show unto you that eternal 


life, which was with tne Father and was 
manifested unto us That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you, that 


ye also may have fellowship with us; and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father and 
with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

This perfected and glorified life is in our 
unity with Christ and with all believers 
The perfection of the saints is to be at- 
tained only as we all come into the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto the full measure of the 
stature of men and women in Christ Je- 
sus Let us get this thought, this divine 
ideal, this sublime conception of the unity 
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Ghe PRAYER MEETING 


By SILAS JON(IS 


THE SEASIDE PARABLES 
Topic June 20: Mark 4 


rhe parables of Jesus seen 
designed both to cor a) 
trutl rhe Great Teacher k é eds 
of mer ind he gave them t struction 
they were fitted to receiv I ent 
deas of the Messiah and h } zdom there 
was a mixture of truth and It was 
the aim of Jesus to eliminat or ar 


to build on the truth, to dest: se hopes 
ind to reveal the purpose e 


parable was admirably adapted I iim 
It enabled him to enlighten the ple con- 


erning the nature of the king 
the same time to withhold from then 
ings which they would wre 
onfusion He spoke to all : ‘ a 
ible to receive He kept back nothing that 
was profitable for the hearer 


The parable of the 








sower exp s why the 





results of the preaching of t} vord $ 
often unsatisfactory The fault s not 
with the word but with men's ! rts. The 
parable is based on a principle that 


to the mind's attitude toward a x 
We have a habit of dismissing nt 





ously ideas that do not fit int r 
of life It would not be out of place for us 
to ask about our my 

judgment on every proj 
comes before us A little sé 
might enable us to get a gre 
of the truth of God We must 
thinking But it is in order for 
us to inquire whether he is fol 
son or appetite when he announce - 
ions so emphatically. The philosopher of the 
gzoods—box avers that 
is an unprofitable exercise, that the preacher 


occasionally 


naes 
pass 





s his « 





the church service 


is an ignoramus It never occurs to this 
wise man to take an inventory of his m 
tal furniture nd to find out what he 





(Continued on page 526.) 
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rELEGRAMS 


Nashville, Tenn., June 4.—Meeting in 
tent two weeks old with fifty added. Im- 
mense crowds, great interest. Ten added 
yesterday. R. Linn Cave a great power 
in Nashville. He has simply the free- 
dom of the city. Leroy St. John singing. 

James Small. 

Long Beach, Cal., June 3.—Scoville, 
smith and Kendall have been here five 
days. Sixty-six added—forty-five to-day. 

E. W. Thornton. 


CHILDREN’S DAY TELEGRAMS. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., June 3d.—Largest 
offering in our history. Gross coflection 
five hundred and fifty dollars, no one of- 
fering exceeding twenty-five dollars. 
Thos. W. Long, Supt. 





Newport, hy., June 3d.—One hundred 
and five dollars yesterday, Children’s Day, 
and more to come. 

Chas. L. Garrison. 

Rushville, Ind., June 3d.—Children’s 
Day offering reaches one hundred and 
ninety-five dollars at Little Flat Rock 
church 

Frank B. Thomas. 


Norwood, O., June 3d.—Children’s Day 
offering. eighty-five dollars. 
C. W. Plopper, Supt. 


Atchison, Kans., June 3d.—Grand day. 
Two hundred and forty-eight dollars. 
John L. Rose, Supt. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3d.—Children’s 
Day offering, Independence Blvd., Sunday 
school, fifteen hundred dollars. 

Geo. H. Combs. 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 3d.—Offering at 
Central two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. May reach three hundred. 

Dr. A. J. Clark. 

Maysville, Ky., June 3d.—Count on our 
school for $225. 

J. T. Kackley, Supt. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, May 31.—The Boyle Heights 
Church dedicated their new tabernacle on 
May 20th and had a most happy and suc- 
essfu] day, raising in all about $2,400 Cc 
C. Chapman was master of ceremonies. He 
i$ &@ great success in raising money The 
tabernacle and furnishings cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000 and the lot cost us $2,500, 
80 that the church now has a property worth 
between $5,000 and $6,000. and practically 
lear of debt. The tabernacle will seat about 


40 and is meant to be a temporary 
structure, to last a few years, when 

is the purpose to build a substantial 
permanent building. The church is now 
ut a little over two years old and has a 


membership of 150. We are now in a meet- 
ing, with H. E. Wilhite doing the preaching 
Sumner T. Martin was with us the first 
week. Ten added to date.—Walter L. Mar- 
tin, Minister. 

Los Angeles, May 29.—We have had 25 
udditions in month of May at Magnolia 
Avenue Church, 13 by baptism. This makes 
il? at regular services of the church since 
January Ist.—Jesse P. McKnight. 





Extremely Low Rates for the Round 
Trip to Boston, New Haven, Conn., 
and Buffalo, via Niagara Falls 
and the Michigan Central. Liberal lim- 
Its and stop-overs. For complete informa- 
tion call on of address L. D. Heusner, G. 
W. P. A., 236 Clark st. (Grand Pacific 
Hotel building), Chicago 


(R. N. No. 5.) 


FROM 


THE FIELD 








ILLINOIS 


Augusta, May 27.—Since my last report 
there have been five additions here, two by 
baptism.—N. E. Cory. 


IOWA 

Davenport, May 29.—Bro. B. H. Hayden of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has just closed a meeting 
here with 23 additions, 12 by confession and 
baptism and 11 by letter Bro. Hayden 
seems in the prime of all his powers. His 
preaching is strong and spiritual, and his 
lecture on the Orient ranks with the best.— 
A. Martin 

Cedar Rapids.—There were three additions 
May 20 to the membership of the First 
Church The annual banquet of the Men's 
Club was held May 18 Ex-Governor Wm. 
Larrabee delivered the chie: address of the 


occasion 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington, June 1.—On May 27th I closed 
i meeting at Middleport, Ohio, which re- 
sulted in 33 being gathered into the ‘one 
fold”’ of the ‘“‘one Shepherd.” Of these 16 
were by confession and baptism, 3 reclaimed, 
% by commendation Middleport is consid- 
ered one of the “hard fields,” and it is 
However, the meeting was a success and 
the results went beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine We met many obsta- 
cles, but gained the victory notwithstand- 
ing. One of the best features of the meet- 
ing was that one of the most prominent 
saloonkeepers of the city came into the 
church and closed up his saloon forevei 
ind this in the face of the street fair, which 
the saloons were instrumental in bringing 
to town. This was a victory for temperance 
ind, therefore a victory for Christ. We 
zo back there for another meeting next 
vear. In the past six months I have held 
six meetings and have been called back for 
meetings in every case but one My wife 
had charge of the music and Arthur L 
Haley was my soloist and trombonist.—J. J 
Taylor, Evangelist 

Wickliffe, June 1.—Our meeting of three 
ind a half weeks closed Wednesday even 
ing with 17 added, 11 by confession and 
baptism. F. L. Davis of Carterville, IIL, 
ind Bert I. Bentley of Topeka, Kan., wer 
the evangelists, and right well they did 
their work Bro. Davis knows the gospel 
ind Bentley can sing and gets others to 
sing. Use them; you will make no mistake 
D. Wesley Campbell. 


MICHIGAN 
Saginaw, May 28.—Two by letter yester- 
day and good audiences despite the very in- 
clement day. Several of our members will 
attend state convention at Grand Rapids 
next week.—J. Murray Taylor. 





CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


Everything is looking forward to a most 


pleasant commencement The graduating 
class is small, numbering only eight of 
these two are preachers, G. H. Bassett 
Madison, Mo and Ray Lessig, Knoxville, 
Ill Brother Bassett will locate at Boonville, 


Mo.. where he has already been preaching 
for several months, and Brother Lessig will 
probably take work in Kansas The “week 
of festivities’ begins Sunday with the bac 
calaureate address by Geo. L. Snively of the 
Christian Evangelist, St Louis, Mo and 
will close with an all-day program Thurs- 


day with class address in the morning by 


J. H. O. Smith of Valparaiso, Ind., class 
exercises in afternoon, and student opera 
at night Remember the date, June 3-7 


Catalogues for next year are not yet out, 
but it is understood that the faculty will re- 
main the same, with the exception of the 
English department which will again be 
entrusted to the care ind oversight of C 
L.'s greatest alumni, Miss Sara H. Bayne, 
who has spent the last two years teaching 
in Florida Prof. Weldon and family will 
spend the vacation at the home of his pa- 
rents at Santa Cruz, Cal., while Profs. Sears 
ind Black will conduct a summer school of 
languages 

Christian University has no better friend 
than our state secretary of missions, T. A 
Abbott A long term of service in his pres- 
ent office has made him better acquainted 
with the work of the church in the state 
than any other man in it, and of the 1,700 
congregations he modestly states that there 
is not one with which he is not personally 
acquainted. The present year’s work of the 
state missionary society promises to be in 
several ways the greatest for many years, 
especially on account of the almost assured 
success of the permanent fund’ project 
Brother R. A. Long’s proposition to give 
$5,000 if by July 1, 1906, the brethren in the 
State would add to it, $15,000, made over a 
year ago, has not met the hearty response 
it should have elicited, particularly from 
those who are wealthy, but Brotner Abbott's 
acquaintance and confidence in the great 
body of moderately well-to-do brethren has 
kept him encouraged, until by almost his 
individual efforts alone he has raised $11,500 
of the $15,000 and is now working night and 
day to be able to report the entire amount 
by the convention at Hannibal, June 15-20. 
lowa and Texas had their jubilees last year 
over money raised before and at convention 
for educational endowment, and it will cer- 
tainly be fitting for Missouri with her boast- 
ed 180,000 Disciples to have a mild hurrah 
at Hannibal over the beginning of an en- 
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AKING FOWDER 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and muffins. 


An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


ROYAL CAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE CHICAGO CHURCHES. 


There were five additions last Sunday 


" he Austin church, where George A 
Campbe is pastor The Children’s day 
offerit was $26, but this amount will be 
‘ vy increased 
rhe regular meeting of the C. W. B. M 
of the Englewood church was addressed 


missionary of 
auxiliary of the 
gular 


by E. E. Fi: turned 
Africa He 
First ¢1 
meeting 

rhere 


church 


iris, ré 
spoke to the 
urch on Tuesday at the re 


was one confession at the Engle- 


wood last Sunday 
Dr. Willett, of the First 
in Huntington, W. Va., last 
alaureate exercises of 
absence R. L 
morning and N. 
night There 
membership of the 


church, was 
Sunday at 
Marshall 
Handley 

Otsuka 
were 


the bac 
College In his 
preached in the 
of Japan spoke at 
two additions to the 
church 

W. B. M. 


Christian 


The quarterly rallies of the ¢ 


and C. E. Societies of the 


churches of Chicago will be held on 
Thursday of this week with the First 
church on Grand boulevard and 47th 


street 

N. Otsuka, a 
University 
recently in a 


graduate of Bethany Col 
of Chicago, has 
number 
among others 
West Pull- 
hopes soon 


lege and the 
delivered lectures 
of the Chicago churches, 
the First church, Evanston 

man and Humboldt Park. He 


to return to his native country for the 
purpose of missionary work among his 
own people 

Jackson Boulevard church received 


three new members into its fellowship 
last Sunday. 

The meetings of the Ministers’ asso 
ciation have been adjourned until Sep- 
tember 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Nervous Disorders 





Headacl Insomnia. Exhaustion and Rest 
lessness Rebuilds the nervous system 
$12.25 to Buffalo, N. Y., 

and return, from Chicago, via Nickel 
Plate road, June 9th, 10th and 11th, with 
return limit of June 25th. Nickel Plate 
office, Room 298, 113 Adams St., Chica- 
£0 No. 8 
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THE MISSOURI STATE CONVEN- 
TION. 
H nibal June 15-24 
PROGRAMME. 
CHRISTIAN WOMANS’ BOARD MISSION 
PERIOD. 
Friday Evening, June 15. 


Praise Service, Hannibal Choir; 7:55, 
Devotiona Mrs rhos. Chowning Hanni 
S Wel me to Hannibal, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Dreschet Hiannibal S:10 Reading 
The Sign of tl Cross Miss Annie F 
Moore Palmyt 8:15, Solo Mrs Jno 
Mitchell, New York S:20 Address Mrs 
Anna R Atwater, Indiana 
eet merntng, June 16. 
De ional Mr J. M. Rudy, Se 
lalia oe eee A Message Mrs. H. A 
Dent Mar ille 10:00, Reports 10:34 
Centennial Hour harge of Mrs. J H 
Garrison M Centennial Seec’y; Our Cer 
tennial Mrs J iH Garrison St Louis 
Utah, Mrs. ‘1 W. Pinkerton, Ohio; Mexi 
Mrs. Helen E. Moses, Indiana 


Saturday Afternoon, June 16. 





Devotional, Mrs. Julia Keith Shrout 
Palmyra wo Reports f Committees 
10, Address Our Circles Mrs. E. R 
McKee Memphi oa) Address Forge 
ting tl rhi Are Behind, Press 
Forward Mrs. ¢ J. Gilmar Kansas City 
0, Y. | Dept in charge of State Supt 
Y. P. Dept Our Year's Work, Miss Martha 
Stout, Kansas City Address, M1 H A 
Denton, Mar ille; 4:00, First Mo. Conven- 
, Inter liates and Juniors Master 
George Meyer, St. Louis, presiding 
Sunday, June 17. 
Quiet Hour, Immediately following Com 
union Service All invited 
Monday Morning, June 18. 
8:00, Business Sessior in Congregational 
Churel Mrs. H A. Denton, presiding 


Tuesday Morning, June 19. 


8:00. Workers’ Conferences in Congrega 
nal Churel lead Mrs. B. F. Dougherty 
aithrop Mrs. H. A. Denton, pres.; Mrs. L 
G. Bantz or. sé Mrs. S. J. White rec 


: Mrs. J. Pinkertor 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PERIOD 
Saturday Evening, June 16. 


treas 


Devotional Service Miss Hatti 
Star $:00, State Superintendent's Report; 
‘ Address Twenty-Five Years of Chris- 
tian Endeavor H. W. Hunter; 9:15, An- 

| Reunion of the Convention Goer’s 
Leagu 

Sunday Evening, June 17. 

Model Christian Endeavor Praver 
meeting onducted by the Society of the 
First Church, St. Louis ‘Topic The Glor- 
fied Lif John 17 1-10 24 

Monday Morning, June 18. 

8:30. Bible Study John 19:19-20, “It was 
written in Hebrew ind Greek, and Latin, 
Prot R G. Sears, Christian University 
’ The Problems of the Local Society; 
["welve five minute addresses on the above 


theme by twelve practical Endeavorers. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL CONVENTION PERIOD. 
Monday Forenoon, June 18. 
President's Address, A. W. Ko 
Mexico; 11:30, Reports 

Monday Afternoon. 


11:00 ken- 


offer 


1:45, Worship, conducted by Horace Sib- 

ll, Cape Girardeau; 2:00, Modern Peda- 
x vy in th Primary Room Miss Bessie 
Merrill, Kansas City; 2:30, 15 minutes’ open 
Parliament n above conducted by Miss 
Merrill 2:4 What Shall We Make of 
Boys’ and Girls tally Day? W. J. Wright, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 2 Teacher Training 
ind How it Works, L. 8S. Cupp, Kansas City, 


McCrary, St. Louis, 15 
ind Answers About It, 
10 minutes 4:05, Baraca-Philathea, W. W 
Burks, Nevada Adjournment 

Monday Evening. 


15 minutes; L. W 


minutes Questions 


7:30, Worship conducted by H. G. Ben- 
nett, Kansas City; 7:45, The Newest Evan- 
relism, Geo. Hamilton Combs, Kansas City 


Tuesday Morning. 
Study, Dean W. J. Lhamon, 
Reports of Committees; 


8:30, Bible 
Columbia; 9:00 


9:34 Round Table The U —— Date tible 
School, conducted by F. N ‘alvin, St 
Louis; 10:00, Culture Courses in Church and 
Bible School, Prof. C. M. Sharpe, Colum- 
bia 10:25, Conference Our Next Advance 


Steps. D. A. Wickizer. Kirksville; 11:10, Ad- 
dress, J. H. Bryan, State Bible School Su- 
perintendent, Des Moines, Ia.; 11:50, Unfin- 
ished Business 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY CONVENTION 

PERIOD. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1906. 
Christian Church. 


Service. 10:45 o'clock 
Hannibal Choir; Devotion- 
Windsor; Sermon, L. O 


Morning 
Song Service 
Fite 
‘ameron 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 
A large number of your readers sent n 
moving stains from my dress. | thank 
swerto inquiries regarding the fru 
say. | made @12] last week. sold directions 
people pay #1 for directions quickly I 
pes and peaches a year old, fresh ¢ 
not heat or sea! the fruit ust put it 
fectly fresh and costs almost nothing 
to give my experience, a8 anyone wh 
make one ortwo hundred dollars in a f 
round home. | wil! mail a bottle of fru 
iirections to you, for 21 two-cent stamps.» 
cost of bottle. fruit, mailing case 
Francis Casey. No. 53 FE. 125th St.. Block 
N.Y With a bottle of fruit for peuple 
you should sell hundreds of directivns 























Subscribers’ Wants. 

Our subscribers frequently desire to 
make known their wants and an- 
nounce their wares. We open this de. 
partment for their benefit. Rate jis 
fifteen cents per ten words, cash to 
accompany order. Address “Sub- 
scribers’ Wants,” Christian Century,” 











First 
of the Christiat 
opening Pe 
point. For further infé 
Kennel, Chure 


WANTED 
member 


here; 


class me 





tailor 














WANTED—First mortgage loa Notes 
in sums of $300 and $400 on security worth 
$800 and $1,000 due one and two years, ¢ 
per cent interest. Abstract to date. Trugt 
company trustee. Address Y, Christian Cen. 
tury 

Is your church interested in church or- 
gan? It will pay you to get our figures be. 
fore purchasing. Address us X, care of 


The Christian Century 








We handle everything in church supplies 
us send you 
you need 


and our prices are right Let 
figures on some of the things 
The Christian Century, Dept. 3. 





Why not let us send you our 
catalogue? 
ing of 33 1-3 
tian Century 


per cent. Address 
Dept. D. R. 


; furniture 
We can sell you goods at a say- 
The Chris- 





is sent free. 
any merchandise 
Albaugh Bros., 


Our catalogue 
you money on 
want to buy. 





We can save 
you may 
Dover & Co. 





Marshall Bivd., Chicago 

THE BARBARIAN—50c per year. Eé- 
tors, Christian Minister Crawford and Rabbi 
Kaplan Unique, breezy sunt religio- 


Albuquerque, N. Mex 


scientific 
now 


Subscribe 








Through the Heart 
of the Rockies 


The Colorado 
Midland Ry. 


The scenery is the finest on the « i 
nent. Low rates through Cx wet sy to 
the Pacific Coast points and through 
Pullman tourist cars Observation 
library cars on all daylight trains and 
dining cars. The short and popular 
line to Glenwood Springs and other 
famous Colorado resorts. 


Send 15 cents in stamps for 
steel engraving of Hagerman 
Ask for our literature. 


H. W. JACKSON, General Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pass 
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EVERY COMFORT 


Attends the Traveler 


between 
Chicago Indianapolis 


Cincinnati & Louisville 
Who Travels via the 


“MONON ROUTE 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent 
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June 7 


For Over 60 Years 


= Mrs. Wi inslow’s 

= Soothing Syrup 
== has been used for over FIFTY 
<= YEARS by “MILLIONS of Mothers 
== fortheirC wo TEETH- 








li 


ING, with rfect success. T 
SOOTH iES the CHILD, SOFTENS 

== the MS, ALLAYS all pain, 
== CU RE S matt IND COL IC, and is the 
best remedy for DIAR tRHCEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 
= no ot other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


in0 in Old and Well-tried Remedy 
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UNLESS 


You Are interested in Our 
MONEY-SAVING Proposition 


Don’t Pay one’, Dollar 


until you get our special 


. STOVE CATALOG 


showingacomplete 


DON'T REA THIS AD] 











RANGES. at prices 
uneqailed by any 
one. Our prices are 
low and workmat 
ship and material 
are the best 
SEND US YOUR NAME 
on a postal and the cata 
log will be delivered 
you FREE. Write Today. 
ALBAUGH BROS., DOVER & CO. 
DEPT. B 64. CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING CARDS 
Pine a 


S. D. CHILDS & CO., 200 Clark St. 2° Gnieese 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 


s. 
pay Pan he Bell Foundry Co., a eaclnnail. 0 























FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES BYP 


American Bells 


Sweet Toned. Far Sounding. Durable, 
AMERICAN BELL & FORY. CO., 
FREE CATALOG MontTHvaLg, 

23 CADY 8T. 


BELLS 


Gteel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send fe 
&*-lgue. The O.S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, G 








EST HYMNS NUMBER 
Quantity sent on month's trial 
OR RETURNABLE SAMPLE EE 
3 bindings, 10—15—20 Cents. 
EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., 
120 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago 





ONLY LINE 


THRU 


CINCINNATI 


CONNECTING IN 
Union Depot 
WITH ALL 
Southern Roads 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Has this Advantage 


_ 


————— THE SCHEDULE 
LEAVE 1:00 P.M . esse &- M. { Sanive . 
Chicago {5 sor wok w ) Cincinnati 
DAILY it: 30 P.M. 7:45 A.M. ' DAILY 
CINCINNATI NIGHT EXPRESS 


Carries Pullman's latest designed Open Buffet Sleeper 
and Compartment Car to Cincinnati; also Sleeper to 
Louisville 
a THE NEW MIDNIGHT TRAIN 
: es Pullman’s newest Open and Compartment 
er to Cincinnat‘ and Local Sleeper to Indiana- 
_ Sleepers open for passengers after 9:30 P. M 
S tickets and reservation to Cincinnati and all points 
ath apply to 
De Ticket Office: 238 Crest Street 
Pot, 12th Street Station. | SPINING, G. N. A, 
Telephone 4620 sles 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTU 


Afternoon, 3 O'Clock. 

Communion Service s B Moore St 
Louis, Presiding; Sermon, Geo. L. Snively 
St. Louis; Offering for Ministerial Aid 

Evening, 7 O'Clock. 

Christian Endeavor, H. A. Denton, Mary 
ville; Scripture reading and prayer, G. H 
Bassett, Boonville; Sermon, E. M. Richmond 
St. Louis 

Tuesday Afternoon, June 19. 

1:45, Praise Service, C L Harbord, Lew 
iston; 1:50. Inductive Bible Study, The Mes- 
sage of John, Dr. Albert Buxton Canton 
':20, Business Session; 3:30, Address, G. W 
Muckley inansas City 1:00, Committee Re 
ports 

Evening Session. 

7:30, Praise Service J. R. Blunt, Riel 
and; 7:45, Devotional, R. H. Sawyer, Car 
rollton; 8:00, Report of Committee on Pe 
manent Fund; 8:15, Address, The Work of 


God in the Hands of Men, C. H. Winders 
Columbia 
Wednesday, June 20. 
8:30 Devotional H M Barnett Kar 


sas City; 8:40, Inductive Bible Study, The 
Message of Paul, Dr. Albert Buxtor Can 
ton; %:10, Committee Report; 10:45, Memo 
rial Address, W. T. Moore. Columbia; 11:1 

Vorld-Wide Evangelism, 8. J. Core Cin 
nnati, O 

Wednesday Afternoon. 
i>, Praise Service B. G. Reavis, Sant 

F« “00 Benevolent Association Report 
2:80, Address Benevolent Association J 
H. Mohorter, St. Louis 200 Unfinished 
I ss pro, Adj nment 


Religious Life and Psychology. 
(Continued from page 516.) 
standard, but in its power to more fully 
express the real purpose of life—and 
hence that the criterion of religion lies 
not so much back in theories of origin as 
forward in the developing forces of his- 
tory, and in the way in which it becomes 

the end and ideal of society. 

Religion, thus viewed, is essentially 
practical, and a matter of the will, but 
our analysis finds that it also involves 
cognition and that it is therefore vitally 
related to the theoretical ideals of the 
individual and of the race—and 
ideals we believe point steadily onward 
in the direction of an idealistic Monism 
in which, and only in which, can be found 
a permanent habitation for the spirit of 
man. 

Hiram College. 


these 


Talks on First Principles. 

(Continued from page 514.) 

unless they cluster about the 
person of Jesus and the tnith concern 
ing him, their reign will be short-lived 
and without permanent influence in the 
solution of social problems. A 
revival is needed, but it must be spiritual 
in its essence in order to be ethical in 
its results. The ultimate of religion is 
personality, its end is character if 
creeds, doctrines, sacraments, 
activities, ministries and all the rest, do 
not build into the character of men the 
likeness of God, they have failed of the 
only purpose for which they exist. We 
cannot do better than to close this article 
and this series of articles with a quota- 
tion from John's gospel according to the 
Twentieth Century New Testament, in 
which our Lord puts an ethical construc- 
tion on the word belief, a fact of great 
significance in its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the spiritual life: “He who be- 
lieves in him condemnation, 


religious, 


great 


services, 


escapes 





$19.00 to Boston AND RETURN $19.00 
Plus $1.00, from Chicago, via Nickel 
Plate Road, May 31st to June 9th, inclu- 
sive; also via New York City at excur- 
sion rates. Return limit of July 15th by 
extension of ticket. Folders, rates and 
all information furnished by applying to 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, Room 
298, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 











San Francisco 





Immediate gilts of money 
are needed to reestablish the 
this great city, 
Our 


cause has suflered unspeak- 


work in 
so terrible stricken. 
able injury. We must rush 
to the rescue. Money is 
ceded — large gilts and 


small, Remit at once to ™%* 


THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
Y. M. C. A. Building 
CINCINNATI 


DN 
TUE NGRWINGC 


358 DEARBORN ST. 


OHIO 
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INONA [NVESTMENTS 


Secured by 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & WATER CO., or 
INTERURBAN RY. CO. BONDS. 


Address, THOMAS KANE, 64-66 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








WANTED AT ONCE 


A tirst-class barber, man of a family (member of Christian 
church preferred) to rent or buy a two-chair shop with 
new bath outfit. Splendid location in basement under 
bank on Main Street in Truman. Minn. If you mean 
business you must Investigate at once as there will be # 
change soon and the right party can secure a splendid 
opening. Write by return mail to 


ARBY JONES, Truman, Minnesota. 


OING TO BUILD? 


Get heating plans right. Others save 
by reading our free furnace book. fort 
Tells about Ly — Tumpane, fi ‘iad 


Send for it today ing & 
PPVentilating Co. 74 _R, “Side. “Chicago. 











Send us your address 

and we will show you 

_ to make $3 a da) 
solutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach on i, you work ip 

pas ity where you live. Send us your address and we will 
lain the business fu.ly, remember we eee aclear profit 

for every day's work, absola Write at once 


fore MANUFACTURING COn Bon Boz 13477 Detroit, Mich, 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—S. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


An Undenominational School of Theology- 


Announcement for 1906-7 now ready. 





A superior Home School 
Waban School for Seve Limited to SO: 
boys. Individual attention in all departments. Manly 
discipline. SUMMER CAMP. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Box 148, Waban, Mass. 














































while he who does not believe in him is 
already condemned, because he has not 
believed in the only Son of God The 


ground of his condemnation is this, that 
though the Light has come into the 
world, men preferred the darkness to 
the Light. because their actions were 
wicked For he who lives an evil life 
hates the light, and will not come to It, 
for fear that his actions should be ex- 
posed; but he who acts up to the trutn 
comes to the light, that his actions may 
oe shown to have been done in depena- 
ence upon God 


The Prayer Meeting. 
(Continued from page 522.) 

that entitles him to express an opinion or 
the subject of religion 

On the parable in Mark 4:26-29, Gould says 
in his commentary rhis statement, that the 
land bears fruit of itself, is the fact unde 
lying all these analogies of seed and soil 
The ind contains in itself the elements 
needed for the nourishment and growth of 
the plant and hence the great thing for 
man to do is to bring together these mutu 
ally adapted things, the seed and the soil 
And in the spiritual realm, there is the 
same adaptation of the truth to the spirit of 
mar The mind of man is related to the 
truth as the soil to the seed There may be 


minor differences of soil, as set forth in the 
Parablk f the Sower, but the prime fact is 
this generic fitness All the trust of man 
in the greatness and prevalence of the 
truth is warranted by this fact alone The 
mind is adapted to the truth, as the eye to 
the light This single fact creates the con- 


fidence of Jesus in the ultimate establish- 
ment of the kingdom, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which obstruct its progress.’ 

The parable of the mustard seed teaches 


“that the small beginning and gradual 
growth is not inconsistent with a great re- 
sult This is a difficult thing to se We 


like to support enterprises that make a 
show at the beginning It is hard to believe 
in a truth that has few to proclaim it But 
God greatest servants show their right to 
leadership by their ability to recognize the 
truth which the multitude cannot see and 
by their courage in advocating causes for 
the reason that they are worthy and not be- 


cause they are popular The kingdom was 
small ir its beginnings and now it has 
grown until it is filling the earth And high 


in honor are those men who in the begin- 
ning saw the supreme worth of the kingdom 
and gav« ip all for its sake Its future 
glory depends or those who discern its 
present needs and announce them faithfully 


to the less discerning 


TO MISSOURI ENDEAVORERS. 


1Oour state superintendent comes to you 
with another annual letter Will you give 
th ireful ttention? The matters it dis- 
ussé¢ ire mportant to your society I am 
sure you want your society adequately re 
ported at our next state convention, and I 
am ire you would give me all the help 
withi your power! 

MONEY. We ask an offering from every 
society f the expenses of the work The 
supe rintendent receives no salary But his 
expenses in gathering statistics and helping 
the societi« ire considerable It takes 
quite a littl sum to carry on our work 
as it should be conducted Have you sent 
an ffering from your society yet? If not 


do not neglect it a day longer Send what 
you ir to the supe ntendent We need 
money very much right now 

BANNER—A five dollar banner will be 


in June 1906 Having made an offering 
to the expense fund of the state superin 
Chicago to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and return, via Nickel Plate road, at one 
fare plus twenty-five cents for the round 
trip. Tickets will be sold from Chicago 
June 9th, 10th and 11th, with return lim- 
it of June 25th Particulars at Nickel 
Plate office, 113 Adams St., Room 298, 
Chicago, Il No. 10. 








HE CHRISTI 








AN CENTURY. 








ei EVELAND 


THE WATER WAY [E&= 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT 482° BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays at 5:00 p.m., Sundays 
at 4:00 p.m. (central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (east- 
ern time) reaching their destination the next morning. Direct connections 
with early morning trains. Lowest rates and superior service to all points 
east. Popular week end excursions to Buffalo and Niagara Falls leave 
Detroit every Saturday and return Monday morning. 

RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will 
be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. Send 2c. stamp 
for illustrated pamphte Address: A.A.SCHANTZ, Gen.Supt. & P.T.M. 


DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOATCO., DETROIT, MICH. 
ceneinaneanennias 



























































































































Something New 


THE 


Salt Lake Route 


The New Scenic Line between the 


East and Southern California 























Beautiful Scenery 
Elegant New Equipment 
Smooth Roadbed 

And the Best Dining Car 
Service in the West 








Two trains leave Salt Lake City daily — “Los 
Angeles Limited” and the ‘‘Overland.” If you are going 
West or have friends coming East, a postal to the under- 
signed will secure for you complete information. 


Low round trip rates from all Eastern Points in 
effect April, May, June and July. 





Low colonist rates September 15th to October 31st. 


GEO. M. SARGENT 


General Agent 
202 S. Clark Street 
















CHICAGO 
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GO 





= =r — 
The Inevitable 
Victor 


in the war against 
coughs and colds is 
Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and 
Tar. Pleasant to 
take and always 
reliable. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops 
Cure in One Minute. 
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FOR HOMEUSE 


Father uses it for bus'mess letters; Mother, for 
social, club and church work; children, for school 
lessons; one and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn't necessary to pay #100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopwofa and rebalit 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from 
#20 ap. These machines are in fine working order 
and just the thing for home use-—will answer your 
purposeas well as though you paid #100. 

Write for address of nearest branch or, samples 
of work and prices and state kind of machine 
preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. $. A. 














— 
TYPEWRITERS 
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THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


° The Great Texas Health 
Mineral Wells and Pleasure Seewtioets 





NO TROUSLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


Write for MINERAL WELLS BCOKLET and 
NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—Free 


EP. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 














Che LAND 
of MANATEE 


recently discovered by the Seaboard offers 
splendid opportunities for investment and 
Colonization, 
a climate is delightful winter and sum- 
‘Me atmosphere salt laden and per- 
rat by thousands of blossoming orange, 
va. guava and grape fruit trees, and the 
a fragrant of flowers. 
Ra... of perfect health, ideal living and 
ico od many ills of body and mind. 
Pe fl ooklet and Florida illustrated 
m receipt of ten cents for postage. 


J. W. WHITE, 
Gen’l Industrial Agt., Portsmouth, Va, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 








AN EXPRESSION OF REGRET. 








There are thirty sons of widows in the 
Boys’ Club of the Y. M. C. A. West Side 
branch, Cleveland. The fathers of tl 
407 members are engaged in 130 occupa 
tions and professions, from attorneys, 
merchants and policemen to janitors and 








LOW RATE EXCURSIONS 


The Missouri Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 
Route will sell round trip tickets to points 
in Texas and Louisiana for $20.00 from 
St. Louis and $25.00 from Chicago on 
the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, proportional low rate will apply 
from other points; also one fare pl s 
$2.00 to points in Indian Territory, Ar- 
kansas and Missouri and $25.00 from 
Chicago to Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and Denver with limit of twenty-one 
days except to points in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Indian Territory 
which are limited to thirty days, stop- 
overs going and returning. 

Mexico: Less than one fare on the 
first and third Tuesday. On certain 
dates, one fare, long limit, stop-overs 
going and returning. 

California: One fare for the round 
trip on certain dates. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Commencing 
June Ist to Sept. 30th, one fare, plus 
$2.00, good thirty days on sale daily. 

Remember the Missouri Pacific Ry. and 
Iron Mountain Route reaches the principal 
points in the above named states with- 
out change of cars. 

Fordescriptive literature and other in- 
formation, address, ELLIS FARNSWORTH, 
D. P. A., 186 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Exceptionally Low 
Rates to Brighter 
Possibilities 


The Southwest is the land of possibilitie 
The opportunities for men of average means 
ire brighter here than elsewhere—you can get 
more foc your labor or your investment. The 
opportune time is now while the land is cheap. 
The country is settling up If you purchase 
land now you will soon see grow up around you 
a community of prosperous energetic men who 
like yourself have seen the brighter possibili- 


ties of the Southwest, and have taken ad 
vantage of them 

Along the line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas R'y 
in Indian Territory. Oklahoma. and Texas are vast 
areas of nimproved land-land not now yield 
the crops of which it is capable The same thing in a 
different way. is true of the towr Few lines of busi 
ness are ade ately represented. There are openings 
of all rts for vo If you're anyway interested in the 
Southwest I'd like to send you a copy of my free 
Paper Che Coming Country.”’ 


On June 5th and 19th 
July 3rd and 17th 


you can make a trip Southwest exceptionally cheap 
Round trip tickets, good thirty 30—days, will be sold 
by all lines in connection withthe M. Kk. & T. R'y at 
not more than one fare plus *2.00; in many cases~-from 
Chicago to San Antonio, e. g., the rate is *25.00, from 
St. Paul, #27.50, from St. Louis and Kansas City, 220.00 

the rates are considerably lower lhe tickets permit 
of stop-overs in both directions, via M., X. & T. R’y 

If your nearest railroad agent cannot give you the 
rate ite me for particulars 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 


General Passenger Agent, M., K. & T. R'y 
Wainwright Building St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHWEST 
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North St. at Delaware Ave. 





LENOX HOTE 


IN BUFFALO 


a8 
Thee lty alt. mf i *F et APN 
et ‘ae en oe 


L 


Modern. Highest Grade. 
Fireproof Throughout. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rates not excessive though The 


Lenox is noted for the excellence 


of its cuisine and general service. 


Wire Reservations at our expease. 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER 


PROPRIETOR 














DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


HiLL M. BELL, President 
Colledes Liberal Arts, Bible, Law, Medical, 
Christian Workers, Oratory. Kindergarten 





DES MOINES, OWA 
Pharmacy 


1500 students enrolled last year. 
Fine location. Low expenses. 

Excellent equipment. 

Academy, Normal, Commercial, 


Summer. 


Dental. Schools 
Music Supervisors 














’ 


GEO. H. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs including self-collecting tray. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue No. 27. Give the number of communicants. 
“The Lord's Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup.” J. K.Wilson, D.D. 


SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington 


Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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oil tempered, 


Upholatered 


ALBAUGH BROS., DOVER & CO., 


‘85 buys this ‘60 Buggy 


Our 1906 8 
38-42 or 40-44, 
distance arch « 
and stitched shaft strips 
# inches and adjusted to casy riding; 


length ve 
Spring back and cushions 
Gear,track 4feet 8 inches or 5 feet l inch Improved Brew 


Carte and all kinds of Harness, also thousands of other 
articles on which we can save you many a hard earned 
dollar. 


eciul. Wheels, compressed band or sarven 

or % Inch tread screwed rims. Axilea, long 
Shafte, eplit hickory, high bend, 3% inch leathers 
ulck shift couplers. S&pringa, 3 and 4 leaf, 
julley loop hangers 
heavy wool cloth either blue or grevn full 
vet and leather covered dash and whip socket, 
Top, leather quarter 3 or 4 bow. 


rdrop 


with 


ter fifth Whee Body, piano %-22-24 or 2x56 Inches. 
We give a Two-Year Guarantee with every vehicle. 
Send us your name at once and we will send you our cata- 
logue describing and Iliustrating a full line of Buggtea, 
Surreys, Vhaectons, Carriages, Spring W agena, 


Just a minute's time and the cost of a postal 
will bring you this valuable information. Write today 


A938 Marshall Bivd., CHICACO, ILL. 

















“Save Money” 


} 













in ¢ rt ntr ce ir 
fam “HIAWATHA” 
I r, : | make you 
Spe rice small lots 
100 r deliverec 
r sta freight pai 
I in in 
q no risk, 
and will g the best ur 
u've had in yo home 
7ea? sign coupon addressing 
‘a ele 








The McGuire 
Milling Co. 


Hiawatha, 
Kansas 

















LIST OF CHEAP RATES. 


Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 
Route will sell tickets for less than one fare 
for the round trip; also cheap one way colo- 


nists’ tickets on March 6th and 20th to points 


The Missouri 


in Arkansas, Colorado, Indian Territory, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Mexico, New Mexico 
and Texas. 
MEXICO, 
Low one way colonists’ tickets to Mexico will 


be on sale February 15 to April 7. Low round 


trip tickets to Mexico City will be on sale 
daily. The Iron Mountain Route has two solid 
through trains weekly from Sst. Louis via 


Texarkana, San Antonio, Laredo to Mexico 


m. on Tues- 





City, leaving St. Louis at 9 a 

days and Fridays. The special equipment con- 
sists of Pullman composite car, Pullman com- 
partment sleeping car, drawing room sleeping 
car and dining car. In addition to the above 
we have daily through standard sleeping car 


service, leaving St. Louis at 8:20 p. m.; also 
on the first and third Tuesdays through tourist 
sleeper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Low colonists’ one way tichets to California 
and Northwest sold daily February 15 to April 
7. The Missouri Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 


Route have through tourist and standard sleep- 
ers 


HOT SPRINGS, ARHANSAS. 
Low round trip rates to Hot Springs, the 
Carisbad of America. Take the new Iron 
Mountain Hot Springs Special, leaving St. Louis 
at 8:01 p. m., arrive Hot Springs at 8 a.° m. 
next morning. 

For rates and other information kindly ad- 
ress 


BLLIS FARNSWORTH, D. P. A. 
108 Cleef At., Chicago, Ill. 


June 7, 190 


MENDING TISSUE “PKR 


No More Sewing or Mending, 
Repairs Clothing, Silks, Satin, Cott n Goods, Ril 








bons, Fabrics of all kinds, Kid Gloves, Mackj toshes 
. 1 . h nD 
Umbrellas, Parasols, Stockings. etc. Price, 19 
per package, with instructions. and eestions for 
many other uses than named above. Agents Wanted 


OMEGA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 22 
6429 Calumet Avenue, CHICARS 





ob | 


[Ilinois CentralR.R, 
























TERRITORY 


by through service toand 
from the folk wing cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 










CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, = | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
PEORIA, ILL. | NASHVILLE, TENN, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


Through excursion sleeping car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 





















Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central 
and connecting lines, 
A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traffic Mgr., CHICAGO, 
&.G. HATCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, CHICAG® 























Summer 
Excursions 


$75 from Chicago, $69 
from St Louis, and $60 
from Missouri River to 
California and back. first- 
class. daily, June 1to Sept. 
15. Return limit, Oct. 31. 
ge Also $64.50 from 
Cm Chicago. $59 50 
from St Louis, $52 from 
Mo. Riv. June 25toJuly?, 
Return limit. Sept. 15. 
The Santa Fe is the cool 


way in Summer. 
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ra Cty y * 
£2, 5 
£7, r 4 
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Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 


California. . . 
It's the picturesque way. | Sto 



















You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona 








You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West 

You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Ask for “California 
Summer Outings’ folder. 


















Passenger Department, 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. 
Railway Exchange. 
CHICAGO ° 
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ONDER oF 
AGE. 
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Goods, Rib 
{ ackintoshes 
rice, 10 cengy 
cestions for 
ents wanted 
pt. 22, 
CHICAGO 


RR. 
TLY 


T 
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rvice toand 
wing cities: 


ATI, OHIO 


Chair Cars. 


nois Central 


., CHICAGO. 
t, CHICAG# 


.$59 50 
s, $52 from 
e 25toJuly?, 
"Sept. 15 








